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PROPOSED SCHOOLS UNDER THE HARVEY G. WOODWARD ESTATE 


Some weeks ago the daily press carried news concerning the es- 
tablishment of an educational foundation by the will of the late 
Harvey G. Woodward, capitalist of Birmingham, Alabama, and of 
the provisions in the will for the establishment of a chain of “pro- 
gressive” schools in Alabama and other southern states. As often 
happens, the reports were so brief and sketchy that those interested 
could gain little information about the detailed stipulations of the 
will. Because these are to be secondary schools and because the 
character of many of the stipulations is unique, an attempt is made 
in the following paragraphs to resummarize the provisions of the 
will. The summary is based on information concerning the will sup- 
plied in an extended article in the Birmingham News. From this 
source it is learned that, with the exception of a few bequests, Wood- 
ward’s entire estate, conservatively estimated at $7,500,000, was 
left to the foundation, which he preferred to have called the Ala- 
bama Educational Foundation. 

The board of governors.—The members of a self-perpetuating board 
are named in the will. ““No minister or preacher,” says the will, “‘one 
who makes a practice of conducting religious meetings or devotes a 
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substantial part of his time to religious or church work, shall be 
eligible to serve as a member of the board of governors.” The board 
is to have nothing to do with management of the trust estate, this 
duty being left to a local bank as trustee. 

The location of schools.—Provision is made that the first unit of the 
school will be erected on a four-thousand-acre tract held by the 
foundation on the top of Lookout Mountain about a hundred miles 
north of Birmingham. The second unit will probably be erected on 
another farm which is a part of the foundation property and is lo- 
cated between Birmingham and Springville. No unit of the school is 
to be nearer than fifteen miles to a town of fifteen thousand popula- 
tion. When the requirements of Alabama for these schools are met, 
the board may, on its own judgment, establish schools in Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

Admission.—The schools are to be for white boys only. Before 
admission a boy must show that he is “(1) normal in anatomy and 
physiology; (2) of sound mind; (3) willing to do hard work through 
long hours of study; and (4) apparently fitted by temper and tem- 
perament to be a suitable companion for the faculty of the school 
and the other pupils and that he most likely will practice the virtues 
and attain the station in life contemplated in the establishment of 
this trust.” Those admitted must be over twelve and under eighteen 
years of age. Pupils of merit may remain until they graduate or 
reach the age of twenty-five years. The order of preference in ad- 
mission is to be (1) those of British ancestry, (2) those best fitted, 
and (3) those born in Alabama. Except in the case of those of British 
ancestry, applicants will not be admitted unless both father and 
mother are natural-born citizens of the United States and are of the 
Caucasian race. ‘“‘No Jew or Hebrew, referring to his race, not his 
religion, shall be eligible, or shall be admitted. This is not intended 
as a reflection upon the people of that race or nation, but the object 
for which this school is founded will . . . . be best accomplished by 
designating as beneficiaries thereof the class . . . . specified.” 

Size of the schools.—The schools are to be limited to two hundred 
pupils. For this number of pupils, the will states, there should be 
twenty teachers—a ratio of ten pupils to a teacher. 
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Tuition and other charges.—The testator indicated his belief that 
under present conditions “the tuition should be $200 per school year 
and certainly not less than $100 per school year.”’ There is also the 
recommendation that those who can afford it should pay two or 
three times these amounts, “‘or more if deemed best.” Pupils will all 
live in dormitories, and the cost of board and room, as well as the 
charge for breakage and materials used in the laboratories, is to be 
borne by patrons. 

Purposes of the schools—Concerning the purposes of the schools 
the will reads as follows: 


The general objects of this school are: to furnish the average boy with a basic 
knowledge and appreciation of the environment in which he lives, and especially 
of himself and his fellow-men; to help him to realize the daily life the average 
person must live; to control his emotional and sentimental impulses and to face 
the facts; to supply some basic knowledge of all the basic sciences, taught in a 
co-ordinated, correlated way; to enable the boy to earn a living; to make his 
life more worth living by deriving the maximum of happiness from it. 

The basic idea of the school is to make, for the boy of sound mind and body, 
the best foundation for real manhood and citizenship. It is self-evident that the 
best superstructure on a weak foundation must eventually show the poor foun- 
dation. It is intended to give the boy as many experiences in the use of all his 
senses as possible, so that he may be able to attain maximum use of hands and 
mind in daily life. 

One of the objects of this school is so training the mind and body of the pupil 
that he may apply his own faculties to facts which come [to] his knowledge 
throughout life and arrive at sound and proper conclusions; and I have not in- 
tended that the school should strive to fill the pupil with more or less discon- 
nected patches of information in the hope that he will find a place some day for 
their use. 

The school is not in any of its parts to become a preparatory school, not to 
be or become a college or university, not to be or become a trade or technical 
school. Its purpose is to educate the average boy for the specific but broad pur- 
pose of making of him a better-rounded man than usually results from so-called 
specific education—one who knows, appreciates, and can apply the methods of 
learning. 


The curriculum.—There is to be one course of study for all pupils 
in the school. The first subject listed is the English language. There 
is to be instruction in no other language. Following this part of the 
offering is a long alphabetically arranged list of the subjects to be 
provided, beginning with anatomy and anthropology and ending 
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with “sanitation, sociology, and woodwork in a shop.” “All shall be 
taught as a complete and correlated whole and not as separate 
courses, as now understood.” Textbooks will not be used in general, 
nor will specific lessons be assigned. Physical development is to be 
recognized, and play will be regarded as a part of the curriculum. At 
the outset the curriculum will be about four years in length with a 
preliminary year for those not sufficiently advanced at the time of 
their admission to enter the regular course. 

Headmaster, teachers, and other employees.—The will stipulates “a 
headmaster of not under thirty-five or over fifty years of age, who 
is interested in and likes boys and who knows their psychology, 
who has had much experience with them, who is not wedded 
to any ‘system,’ who sees and approves of this scheme as a whole, 
who has a minimum of prejudices, intolerance, and of ‘cocksure- 
ness.’ ”” 

All teachers will be men of not less than thirty years of age and 
with the same general qualifications as the headmaster. They will 
not be permitted to work for anyone outside the school or to do re- 
search work except that “having a direct benefit for the boys.” 
They will be well paid, their salaries being comparable with what 
they could probably earn in average commercial positions. The tes- 
tator suggests that, “as a permanent rule,” these teachers come from 
north of an east-west line through Cincinnati. 

Women may be employed in other capacities than as teachers, 
and “each dormitory will have a motherly woman in charge, of not 
less than forty years of age.” 

“Tt is directed that members of the Ethiopian or negroid races 
shall not be employed as house or culinary servants or in the build- 
ings of the school, or on the grounds, except as common laborers, 
and then only if necessary, this due to the probability of pupils’ un- 
consciously acquiring the negro’s type of actions, language, lack of 
real observation, and way of thinking.” 

Certain other stipulations—Among additional stipulations are 
proscriptions against formal examinations, percentage marks, gradu- 
ation exercises, interscholastic athletic contests, and fraternities or 
secret societies. There are to be as few rules as possible, and “dis- 
cipline will be by trust in the boys’ inherent fairness and by the 
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boys in their own relations with each other.” Punishments will be, 
for the most part, by withdrawal of privileges. 

The will provides that there shall be no religious services on the 
grounds of the school except those conducted and attended only by 
pupils themselves and those attended only by adults connected with 
the school. There shall be no compulsion to attend such services. 
“Nor shall the authorities of the school influence or compel pupils 
to attend services outside the grounds or give advice on theology or 
dogmatism.” No building for religious purposes is ever to be erected 
on grounds of the schoo]. There are to be no rules regarding Sunday. 

Provisions for modifying or abandoning the project.—That the tes- 
tator kept in mind the fact that the board of governors should be 
allowed some freedom in working out the features of the plan is 
shown in another quotation from the will. 

To assist in the construction of these provisions, I direct attention to the 
fact that I have herein frequently stated my opinion or desire, or suggested the 
manner in which certain things should be handled. It is not my intention that 
such statements by me shall be binding on the trustee or the board of governors. 
Such statements merely indicate my opinion, based on conditions as I now see 
them, and I intend the final decision shall be made at the future date. 


He went even further and provided for the contingency of com- 
plete abandonment of the project. The will provides that, if after 
twenty-five years the board regards the schools as a failure, it shall 
liquidate the property and turn over half the funds so derived to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The income of the other 
half, which will be held in trust by the board, is to be made available 
for advancement to persons under twenty-five years of age who are 
in need of financial assistance to complete their educations. 

There is a certain futility in attempting an appraisal of a project 
endowed by a last will and testament. This futility cautions brevity 
in evaluation. To the credit of the project be it said that the plan 
aims to incorporate a number of features of “progressive” schools. 
Among these is a constructive, even though not entirely clear, formu- 
lation of objectives. Among these also are the forward-looking cur- 
riculum stipulated, the relinquishment of the textbook procedure in 
teaching, and certain other commendable practices. One must re- 
gard with favor also a bequest which gives those who administer it 
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freedom to modify the features of the project and in the course of 
time to abandon it entirely. However, many liberals in education 
will find more to condemn than to commend. They will be moved to 
remonstrate against the stipulations that prevent coeducation and 
that foster racial and sectional prejudices. They will see the inex- 
pediency of establishing the units remote from population centers. 
In view of the recent investigations which question the value of 
small classes, they will not be able to set great store by the provision 
for schools of small size and with small pupil-teacher ratios. They 
will also deplore the stipulation of charges for tuition and board and 
room, which will combine with other provisions already named to 
make for schools more or less exclusive instead of for schools serving 
the great body of American youth. 

There may be some who will regret that the bequest was made for 
private rather than for public secondary education and that it calls 
for an attempt to set up, in the face of the dynamic growth of public 
education, a system of private schools. There are, to be sure, con- 
ditions under which public education may be endowed, to its benefit, 
from private sources. In all likelihood there would be a wholesome 


resistance to a bequest to public education that was accompanied by 
the objectionable stipulations just listed—a resistance indicative of 
the doubtful philanthropy of such a bequest. 


THE CONTINUED GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There is frequent theoretical discussion of the future of occupa- 
tional training of less than professional grade. Some persons contend 
that, to assure democratization of education, such training must and 
will increase. Others argue just as vigorously that the rising level of 
popular education and accompanying economic and social changes 
will make for the elimination of vocational training. While the dis- 
cussion goes on, the growth of the enrolment in vocational schools 
continues. The facts concerning the status and growth of these 
schools are given in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1930. The status for the year 1929- 
30 is disclosed in the accompanying table drawn from the report, 
which shows by type of school the total enrolment and the enrol- 
ments in courses in agriculture, trade and industry, and home 
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economics. The types of school considered are evening, part-time, 
all-day, and day-unit. The total enrolment in schools of all types 
exceeded a million. It will help one to an appreciation of the magni- 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENT IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATED UNDER STATE PLANS AP- 
PROVED BY THE FEDERAL BOARD, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1930 


Type or SCHOOL ToraL | AGRICULTURAL | 


| 
TRADE AND Home 
INDUSTRIAL Economics 


Total 


All types, total I ,064, 303 193 325 633,22 2375755 
Evening 341,565 171,775 105 ,838 
Part-time, total 418, 265 382,340 31,039 

Trade extension 83,518 31,039 
3345747 
All-day 294,516 114,530 
Day-unit 9,957 9,957 


In Schools Federally Aided 


All types, total 981,649 618,674 
Evening 323,224 165 , 387 971375 
Part-time, total 407, 285 381,898 21,223 
Trade extension 72,736 47,349 
General continuation 334,549 334,549 
241,183 71,389 
9,957 


n Schools Operated under ~ 
State Plans without Federal Aid 


All types, total 82,654 14,549 
Evening 18,341 6,388 
Part-time, total 10,980 442 
Trade extension 10,782 244 
General continuation... . .| 198 198 
53333 7,719 


tude of this development to recollect that the total high-school en- 
rolment in the country is now upwards of four million. The total 
outlay for vocational training during the year from federal, state, 
and local sources fell a little short of thirty million dollars. 

Other tables in the complete report disclose the growth in feder- 
ally aided schools from 1918—the first year of operation of the 
Smith-Hughes Act—to 1930. This growth has been rapid ever since 
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the inception of the program. When the three fields are considered 
separately, the growth in the last five or six years in home economics 
has been less consistent than in agriculture and trade and industry. 
In the light of economic conditions in agriculture, the consistent 
growth in that field is not a little surprising. The present conditions 
of unemployment assure further increase in enrolment for the cur- 
rent school year. 


ANOTHER REGIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The youngest of the family of regional associations, the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, is holding its annual 
meeting at Santa Cruz, California, April 2-3, immediately following 
the sessions of the convention of the Association of California Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. The new association had its inception in 
1928 when a request for expressions of sentiment with regard to the 
establishment of such an organization, which was sent out by the 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, brought a flood of ap- 
proving letters to the editor. At the convention of the high-school 
principals in April of that year a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter and, if indications were favorable, to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws for consideration at the next convention. At 
Oakland in 1929 the committee reported favorably and submitted a 
constitution and by-laws. The high-school principals continued the 
organization committee and authorized it to name temporary offi- 
cers, to prepare a program for the following year, and to invite in- 
terested schools and colleges to indicate whether they would be will- 
ing to join an organization such as the committee had set up. The 
association was given a place at the end of the meetings of the high- 
school principals at San Diego in April, 1930. At that time there 
were present representatives from about 150 high schools, junior col- 
leges, and colleges. The constitution drafted by the organization 
committee was adopted, and permanent officers were elected. E. C. 
Moore, director of the University of California at Los Angeles, was 
elected president, and A. J. Cloud, chief deputy superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco, was elected secretary-treasurer. The board 
of directors is composed of representatives from the different types 
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of institutions eligible to membership in the association, such as 
public colleges and universities, private colleges and universities, 
public and private junior colleges, and public and private high 
schools. The association now has more than two hundred paid mem- 
berships. 

Its constitution and by-laws provide that the new association is 
to be a research and conference body rather than an accrediting and 
standardizing body. In that respect it differs from organizations like 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States and, instead, appears to be modeled somewhat after 
the plan of the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Commissions will be appointed to carry on investigations in the 
fields related to secondary and collegiate education. These commis- 
sions will make annual reports of progress to the association, but 
there will be no effort to enforce findings upon the member institu- 
tions. Two such commissions have already been appointed and are 
making preliminary reports at the meeting for the current year. 


Merton E. Hill, recently appointed professor of junior-college educa- 
tion at the University of California, will investigate problems of 
articulation between colleges and secondary schools. The other com- 
mission, of which William M. Proctor, of Stanford University, is 
chairman, will investigate and report on significant experiments in 
the fields of secondary and collegiate education. The activities of the 
association are at present confined to California. 


A COURSE IN VOCATIONAL INFORMATION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

The New York Sun recently reported the announcement by 
Harold G. Campbell, deputy superintendent of schools in New York 
City, of the introduction into eight high schools of the city of an 
experimental course in “vocations and industries.” The description 
of the course here quoted indicates that it is similar to a course which 
has been gaining ground elsewhere and which is given various names, 
among them “vocational civics,” “vocations,” “life-career course,” 
and the like. The fact of the introduction of the course is being cited 
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here, not so much because the course is a novelty for all schools as 
for the reason that the course is new to New York City. The New 
York Sun has the following to say in description of the course. 

The course aims to teach young men and women “‘to find themselves” and 
by a careful inventory of aptitudes and abilities to help them ascertain what 
they wish to make their life’s work. 

The syllabus calls for a discussion of present and future employment pos- 
sibilities in virtually every field of endeavor—manufacturing, chain-store and 
department-store selling; air, rail, water, and motor-bus transportation; public 
utilities generally, including telephone, telegraph, and radio; finance and bank- 
ing, including brokerage houses, the clearing house, and the stock exchange; 
insurance, printing, and publishing; the building trades; the hotel, restaurant, 
and tearoom business; the professions of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
and social service; and the various branches of the civil service. 

Mr. Frank A. Rexford, who as director of civics was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared the syllabus, summarizes its more specific aims as follows: 
‘‘(z) to arouse the interest of the pupil in the business of earning a livelihood 
and in finding himself; (2) to create in every pupil an ambition to occupy, in 
accordance with his capacity, a useful place in the community; (3) to create a 
wholesome respect for all useful work; (4) to present to the pupil the broad field 
of industrial opportunity from which he may choose the work in which he is 
most likely to be successful and happy.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In an article entitled “Development of Junior Colleges in Iowa” 
appearing in a recent issue of the Junior College Journal, Clara M. 
Wallace, supervisor of public junior colleges in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Iowa, presents significant evidence 
concerning the growth and status of the junior college in that com- 
monwealth. Evidence secured from a study along somewhat similar 
lines concerning the same junior colleges has recently been submitted 
to the School Review by L. A. Clark, superintendent of schools at 
Alta, Iowa. One fact, the small size of many of the junior colleges 
represented, is so apparent and so important that it seems desirable 
to draw sufficiently on the two reports to stress the gravity of the 
situation. 

The size of these junior colleges, as measured by their enrolments 
during the school year 1929-30, is seen in Table I. The largest of 
these units enrolled 138 students, and the smallest enrolled 14 stu- 
dents. The median enrolment was 47.5. It does not require a com- 
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prehensive knowledge of the junior college to sense that units which 
are as small as many of these, are seriously hampered in many ways. 
To be sure, a number of the colleges are of recent establishment and 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TWENTY-EIGHT PuBLIC JUNIOR CoL- 
LEGES IN IowA ACCORDING TO ENROLMENTS IN. 
1929-30 
Number of 
Enrolment Junior Colleges 
I 
121-135 
106-120 


I 
3 
° 
2 
7 
7 
4 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TWENTY-EIGHT PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN Iowa ACCORDING TO POPULATION OF CITIES 


oF LOCATION 
Number of 
Population Junior Colleges 


24,001-—27,000 
21,001—24,000 
18,001-—21,000 
15,001—18,000 
12,00I—15,000 


will experience growth, so that the situation will improve to some 
extent with the passage of years. However, it is easy to be too hope- 
ful in this regard, as information concerning the enrolments in the 
associated high schools and the populations of the cities of location 
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will testify. In her report Miss Wallace gives the high-school enrol- 
ments. Eight of the high schools in the systems of which these junior 
colleges are a part enrolled less than three hundred pupils, and 
twenty enrolled less than five hundred pupils. The distribution of 
the junior colleges according to the size of the cities of location is 
shown in Table II, which is drawn from Mr. Clark’s report. Seven of 
the junior colleges are located in cities of three thousand or less and 
thirteen in cities of more than three thousand but of not more than 
six thousand. The outlook for the growth of many of these junior 
colleges to a size assuring acceptable vitality is far from auspicious. 
Granted that the junior college is destined to affect profoundly the 
organization of education in this country, its development must be 
sufficiently safeguarded to prevent the establishment of such schools 
under conditions in which they cannot succeed. 


PROMINENT ALUMNI APPRAISE THEIR COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 


It is no new thing to ask graduates of educational institutions to 
evaluate the experiences afforded them during periods of attendance 
in these institutions. Professor G. C. Brandenburg has injected a 
novel element into a study of this kind by inviting the appraisal of 
their college experiences by “successful” alumni only.t The alumni 
concerned are those of Purdue University. The list of alumni ap- 
proached was made up of names of graduates of Purdue found in 
Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who in Engineering, and American 
Men of Science. To these were added names selected by deans of 
schools and other prominent members of the faculty who had been 
in the University long enough to be generally familiar with some 
important group of alumni. 

Among other elements of a questionnaire was the request to 
“evaluate by percentages on the basis of their contribution to success 
in later life the items listed . . . . making the total add up to roo per 
cent.” The items listed were: (1) “experience and knowledge gained 
from school activities, (a) athletics, (b) social activities, (c) student 
organizations; (2) benefits gained from contact with professors; (3) 

tG. C. Brandenburg, Successful Alumni—What They Do and What They Think. 


Studies in Higher Education XVI. Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXI, No. 3. 
La Fayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1930. 
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knowledge gained from books; (4) benefits derived from local and 
from visiting speakers and from other such external sources.” 

Responses were received from 223 alumni. As in all such studies, 
the values assigned by respondents differed widely. The average per- 
centage assigned to all school activities was 33.48, approximately a 
third of the total. The average percentages assigned the three sub- 
groups in this large group were: athletics, 10.34; social activities, 
12.20; student organizations, 14.51. The average percentage for 
benefits gained from contact with professors was 23.68, or less than 
a fourth; that for knowledge gained from books was 39.58, or almost 
two-fifths; and that for benefits derived from local and from visiting 
speakers and from other external sources, 10.54, or approximately a 
tenth. (The averages add up to more than too per cent because of a 
partial disregard by respondents of the request to have the per- 
centages assigned total that amount.) 

The high value placed on school activities accords with that as- 
signed by alumni in similar studies. The relatively low value as- 
signed to benefits from contact with professors is not especially flat- 
tering to faculty members. It was probably kept low by the man- 
ner of statement, the respondents assuming that presence in the pro- 
fessors’ classrooms was not to be counted as “contact with profes- 
sors.” If so, classroom contact was to some extent left out of ac- 
count in the appraisal. Knowledge gained from books is the most 
highly esteemed of the experiences listed. 

The findings of investigations of this nature are engaging but, 
even where successful alumni are the respondents, cannot be ac- 
cepted as final evaluation of the experiences represented. Although 
opinions of successful alumni may be more reliable than opinions 
of the generality of graduates, the task of finally appraising the ex- 
periential elements of success is not so easy as that of sending out 
and tabulating the returns of a simple questionnaire. We may, how- 
ever, accept these findings as partial evaluation, and, after all, it is 
important to know what prominent alumni believe to have been the 
elements of their success. 


BOOK LISTS FOR HIGHER SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADES 


From the University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 
comes a monograph by Eugene Hilton bearing the title Junior College 
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Book List. It draws on some of the more practical portions of an in- 
vestigation made by the author to determine the collateral reference 
books required in basic courses in junior colleges. The present report 
reduces to a minimum the description of the method of investigation 
and is devoted chiefly to listing the publications most highly es- 
teemed for collateral reference by junior-college and university in- 
structors. 

The steps in preparing the lists were three: ascertaining the 
courses commonly taught in leading junior colleges, preparing a com- 
posite bibliography of books used or recommended for use in these 
courses, and securing and tabulating the judgments of large numbers 
of instructors in junior colleges and universities concerning these 
books. The judgments asked for designated (1) “books regarded as 
of sufficient value to make their use absolutely essential to the proper 
giving of the course,” (2) “those books which were considered very 
desirable, but not of minimum list value,” (3) “those books possess- 
ing value as supplementary material, but which would not be rec- 
ommended for purchase unless funds were available for a list more 
nearly ideal,” and (4) books which in the judgment of the instructors 
did not qualify in any of the three preceding lists. A scheme of 
weighting the judgments was used from which was derived a ranking 
of all the books. The monograph reports, in order of rank, the upper 
half of the books recommended for each of thirty-two courses. The 
date of publication, the price, the author, the title, and the pub- 
lisher of each book are also given. 

The list contains certain minor inaccuracies which might well have 
been avoided. It is conceivable also that the method of investigation 
is improvable. Nevertheless, the product of the investigation is 
indubitably serviceable. The title suggests usefulness in the junior 
colleges, but this is only one of the educational units in which good 
use of the lists can be made. The book should prove just as helpful 
to other institutions offering work on the junior-college level. In the 
absence of anything as good prepared especially for the senior high 
school, the lists will prove valuable in courses in the upper grades of 
that unit. This recommendation is warranted by the large amount 
of overlapping known to exist in the work of the late high-school and 
early "college years. 
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LISTING THE BEST EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


For a number of years the United States Office of Education has 
published periodically a ‘Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions,” which has been in effect a classified list of articles, books, and 
other publications dealing with education. The list has until recently 
been prepared entirely in the library division of the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the writings have been distributed among seventy-nine 
different phases of education. 

Although the publication of the list every three months is to be 
continued, the agency and method of preparation have recently 
been greatly changed. Instead of seventy-nine divisions there will be 
fourteen divisions. Each of these divisions will be in charge of a 
specialist in the field. Six of these specialists are members of the 
regular staff of the Office of Education, and eight are connected with 
higher institutions of the country. The divisions are collegiate and 
professional education; the junior college; secondary education; ele- 
mentary education; nursery-kindergarten-primary education; pub- 
lic-school administration; educational psychology; teacher training; 
vocational education; adult education; education of exceptional 
children; foreign education; education of negroes; and proceedings, 
summaries, courses, etc. Several of these large divisions will carry 
subdivisions. The aim will be to prevent delay in the publication of 
the lists so as to make their appearance as timely as possible. 


REVISING THE FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner for secondary education 
in the state of New York, writes in the United States Daily that co- 
operation of several agencies which are considering the problems of 
the high school have effected a revision of the functions of education 
accepted for that level. The work of revision has been done through 
co-operation of the State Department of Education and committees 
representing the high-school principals and superintendents of 
schools. It has been the major theme of meetings of the high-school 
principals for two years. The last session of the superintendents’ 
conference was given over to a discussion of problems growing out of 
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the work of these committees. The product of the deliberations, it 
is believed, is arousing wide interest and comment. The reformula- 
tion of functions is compassed in nine statements as follows: 


1. Secondary schools should provide education adapted to the needs of all 
boys and girls approximately between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 

2. Subject matter taught in secondary schools should be determined by the 
needs of society and by individual abilities and interests. 

3. Any given unit of subject matter varies in its value to different pupils be- 
cause of differing abilities and interests. 

4. No secondary-school subject can be classified as intrinsically disciplinary, 
cultural, or vocational. Each subject has any one or all of these values as it 
functions in the life of the individual boy or girl. 

5. Irrespective of the pupil’s length of stay in schools, the subject matter 
should be so planned that he will recognize its value. 

6. The purpose of differentiated curriculums should not be to provide for 
different ability levels. Different curriculums should provide for different in- 
terests; there will be several levels of ability in each curriculum. 

7. Except for the minimum requirements set up by the state, the responsi- 
bility for the secondary-school curriculums rests with the local community. 
These curriculums should be determined by each locality in terms of size of 
school, the fundamental arts and interests of the community, and the adolescent 
groups whose needs are to be served. 

8. A uniform standard of attainment for all secondary-school boys and girls 
cannot be maintained. Standards should be determined for each individual on 
the basis of his abilities and interests within the limits of social value. 

g. Every pupil completing a secondary-school curriculum adapted to his 
needs should receive a diploma. This diploma should specify the nature and 
quality of the work completed. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION IN THE ISAAC E. YOUNG 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW YORK 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


New Rochelle, a city of 55,000 people, is a suburb situated sixteen 
miles east of New York City. The Isaac E. Young Junior High 
School, including Grades VII, VIII, and IX, one of three intermedi- 
ate schools which serve the community, is now in its third year of 
operation. Nine hundred and seventy pupils are housed in a new, 
three-story, modern building of granite trimmed with sandstone, 
erected on a landscaped twelve-acre tract bordering on Long Island 
Sound. The teaching staff consists of thirty-five women and seven- 
teen men. All but three of these have Bachelor’s degrees, and twen- 
ty-four have Master’s degrees in the various subjects which they 
teach. The pupils come from a widely varying social constituency, 
ranging from families of prosperous New York business and profes- 
sional people to families of Italian and of negro laborers. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the pupils are Italian children born in America 
of immigrant parents. The others are of native American stock. 

Outstanding features —Extended observation and protracted in- 
terviews disclosed in operation five outstanding features of junior 
high school practice: (1) Responsibility for discipline is thrown al- 
most entirely upon the pupils as individuals. Pupil self-appraisal 
and self-control are the keynotes. No pupil monitors, no passing in 
line, in fact no conspicuous disciplinary machinery involving either 
teachers or pupils can be observed. The entire school, adults and 
children as well, regard all incidents of behavior as symptoms, 
diagnosis of which by friendly conferences can reveal the causes of 
undesirable or of admirable conduct. Such control, intimately identi- 
fied with all phases of school life, is indeed an enlightening contrast to 
the all too prevalent military authority at one extreme and to the com- 
plicated machinery of pupil self-government at the other. (2) Sociali- 
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zation within the thirty-five home-room groups and the inter-relation- 
ships of these small social groupings is maintained as follows: Each 
home room has a simple official organization; three class councils con- 
sist of the home-room officers of the seventh-grade, eighth-grade, and 
ninth-grade home rooms. The grade councils meet periodically under 
the guidance of faculty sponsors. The principal recalls only one occa- 
sion in three years on which it was necessary to assemble the school 
council, consisting of representatives of all home rooms. A pertinent 
fact is that the grade councils and home-room organizations are 
designed to provide socialization rather than to regulate individual 
behavior. (3) The Young Junior High School expends all its athletic 
energies in an elaborate system of intramural sports. In spite of the 
fact that participation is voluntary, more than 83 per cent of the 
boys and go per cent of the girls engage in certain forms of intra- 
mural-league sports. Space does not permit an exposition of the ways 
in which this extensive and voluntary participation in games is sensi- 
bly articulated with required physical training and remedial physical 
work. (4) A fourth feature is the freedom with which pupils are al- 
lowed, and even directed, to vary their scholastic procedures, even 
though the curriculum of constants and variables may seem some- 
what hard and fast. This generalization is based on many cases, of 
which one typical example may be cited. A seventh-grade boy who 
heartily disliked shop work, but whose interest and talent in art in- 
dicated possibly a vocational, certainly an avocational, leaning, was 
excused from prescribed seventh-grade shop work in order to double 
his opportunities in art. An observer, who is likely to see the decided 
disadvantages of the New York system of regents’ examinations 
given three times a year, perhaps without duly recognizing possible 
advantages, is pleased to acknowledge the freedom from rigid cur- 
riculum control in the Young Junior High School just indicated. 
Only in the ninth grade, in algebra conspicuously, is the rigidity 
prescribed by state-wide examinations exerting its routinizing in- 
fluence in the Young Junior High School. 

This exposition will pass by the four features of. the work of the 
Young Junior High School just named and will confine itself to a 
presentation of the fifth feature, which in a sense cuts across the 
first four and which has rightly been called the essence of the junior 
high school movement, namely, provisions for individual differences. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES PROMOTING INDIVIDUALIZATION 


Homogeneous grouping.—Table I, showing the distribution of the 
eleven ninth-grade ability sections, is representative of similar classi- 
fications in the other two grades. The first column includes the 
titles by which all home rooms are invariably designated. The 
name ‘Home Room 9-210,” for example, connotes no invidious dis- 
tinction as an ability group of low level; correspondingly, ‘(Home 
Room 9-209” as a name in the daily parlance of this school 
community signifies no enviable distinction as the ninth-grade group 


TABLE I 


INFORMATION WITH REGARD TO ELEVEN HomE-Room SECTIONS 
IN THE NINTH GRADE 


Curonorocicat | SCORE IN Test oF 


LEARNING RATE ScorE AGE VOCABULARY 


SECTION CoNnTROL 


NUMBER 


Mode} Range Range | Mode Range 


135 |106-154 12-15 g—College 

120 |1I5-139 12-15 g—College 

110-129 12-15 Q-12 
QoO-122 12-15 7-11 
QO-122 12-15 7-11 
Q3-114 12-16 6-10 
87-108 13-16 5-10 
80-112 12-15 6-10 
79-103 14-17 5-11 
75-93 14-18 6-10 
68-104 14-18 4-11 


“SI COO 


of highest ability. Similar efforts to minimize the sometimes too 
obvious comparisons between ability groups are everywhere observ- 
able. The fourth and fifth columns show the distribution of the 
ability groups on the basis of general intelligence tests. For the term 
“intelligence quotient” is substituted “probable learning rate,” 
which is determined by annual, and often more frequent, use of 
general intelligence tests. In the sixth and seventh columns are 
placed the mode and range of scores in the Gates Silent Reading 
Tests; in the eighth and ninth columns are data indicative of chrono- 
logical age; and in the tenth and eleventh columns appear the mode 
and range of proficiency as determined by the Inglis and the New 
Rochelle vocabulary tests. Differences between contiguous groups 
may not be large. The school staff tries not to think of a section as 


ENROLMENT 
Boys | Girls 7 
9-209....| 14 
9-208....| 17 Io | 
Q-213....| 16 14 
g-116....] 18 
Q-21r....| 16 14 
Q-IIS....| 127 12 ; 
Q-Ir.....| 28 ° 4 
%3 30 
12 
Q-120....| II 14 
Q-210....] 14 8 
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the top group of the ninth grade, or as the bottom group, or as the 
middle group; it tries to think of the exact levels of the achieve- 
ments and of the needs of any specific group and its individuals and 
of the demands that can fairly be made upon them. 

In the spring of each year the problem of classifying pupils for 
the next school year is met by the following procedures. All sixth- 
grade pupils are classified by the psychological department of the 
New Rochelle schools. This preliminary list is sent to the junior high 
school principal. In addition, each sixth-grade teacher is asked for 
a classification, with comments, of all the pupils in her room. This 
list is compared with the list prepared by the psychological depart- 
ment, and in all cases in which disagreement occurs the advice of the 
children’s sixth-grade teachers is again sought. Final classification 
comes as a result of this conference. 

In the spring, also, the problem of classification for the eighth and 
ninth grades in September is worked out. First, the pupils are classi- 
fied according to objective tests. Second, this classification is com- 
pared with the current classification and all disagreements are noted. 
Third, all teachers having the pupils from a home room meet and 
discuss the proper classification of each pupil in that particular 
group. Each teacher attends from three to six of these conferences 
for she has in her classes children from three to six home rooms. Out 
of this conference come suggestions for placing a pupil in a faster or 
slower learning group (a classification which automatically places 
him in faster or slower classes in all his subjects) or suggestions for 
placing a pupil in a faster or slower class in one or more subjects. 
Fourth, the principal reviews all the suggestions for reclassification 
and, with committee help, decides upon the final classification. 

Certain exceptions are made to the classifications suggested by 
objective and subjective standards. In some cases social factors 
are considered; it would be unwise to place a child reared in cul- 
tured associations with a group of children from a vastly different 
social level even though his learning rate corresponds to that of the 
children of this group. In such cases teachers are asked to appreciate 
the difficulties that the child will have to meet in a group whose 
members have a faster learning rate. Good individual instruction 
on the part of the teacher frequently bridges such difficulties. 
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Follow-ups for individual pupils.—At any time during the school 
year the special placement officer, on very short notice, can assemble 
from any or all of a pupil’s teachers detailed information as to his 
current school record. The sample report reproduced was submitted 
by a seventh-grade teacher who has the pupil in two subjects, Eng- 
lish and social science. 


REQUEST FOR A REPORT ON STUDENT 


Miss 
Will you please give me a report of the work that is being done in your class 
by: 


English 
Social Science Second and Sixth 
~~ (Name of pupil) (Subject) (Period) 

(What is written here will not be considered confidential and may be reported 
to student or parent.) 

English Decided lack of preparation. Accomplishment far below that of 
class. 

Social science.—Incomplete, in spite of the fact that I’ve been lenient: first, 
because he entered late and, second, because he’s facing the worry of a tonsil 
operation to remedy a “running ear.” 

(Anything written below will be considered confidential.) 

craves attention constantly and strives for it one way or another. 
I’ve called his bluff about his superior city training, for his work is quite inferior 
to that of the most of the class. 

He doesn’t pretend to do his English preparation and feels a high degree of 
satisfaction in his negligence; yet, if I ignore him, he makes himself such a 
nuisance to his neighbors that if I were in their places I’d black his eye. 

He must be definitely directed for each step in social science and then does 
about one-third of his required work. 

He probably needs to be told just exactly what he is to do if he is to remain 
in school. 

Detention does no good. I doubt if one can take an original line of reasoning 
with him; he has memorized from previous experiences all the arguments for 
the way he should go. 


(Signed) 


This report gives accurately some of the symptoms but makes no 
analysis of the case. Such analyses are made later in a group con- 
ference when several reports about a problem case have been as- 
sembled. In all such cases, after the symptoms are noted, the teach- 
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ers try to determine the history of the child and the underlying 
behavior patterns. 

A typical problem case receiving individual treatment.—The state- 
ment just quoted shows the school record of a ninth-grade Jewish boy 
who has been a baffling problem throughout his three years. The 
boy’s chronological age, mental age, probable learning rate, and his 
capacity in silent reading, in vocabulary, and even in spelling indi- 
cate his fitness to be placed in a high section. Originally he was so 
placed in the seventh grade, but his school experiences quickly con- 
vinced the teachers that he belonged in a middle section. Even 
there he failed dismally and ultimately made his way into a low 
section, where he has remained in spite of earnest endeavors to spur 
him to achievement worthy of his abilities. The boy has only one 
supreme interest in life, making money. He wants to remain in 
school and even plans to attend the senior high school and possibly 
college—for one purpose only: he thinks that the longer he remains 
in school, the greater his earning power will be. During his first year 
he was found to be working long hours in his father’s tailor shop. 
An interview with the father—a sober, industrious, Russian-Jewish 
immigrant—convinced the personnel officer that the boy was not 
compelled to work but that he insisted upon working. He was paid 
full wages by his father. The lad has accumulated a savings account 
of several hundred dollars. The father and school officers have co- 
operated cordially, but the boy, who is obese and sluggish, will 
respond to no appeals. Entirely passive, he presents no disciplinary 
problems. The school plans to employ an expert psychiatrist next 
year who will study such cases. The symptoms probably indicate 
certain glandular disorders. Until they or other vital causes are as- 
certained and remedial treatment is given, hope for improvement is 
very remote. 

Providing for specialized talents—In any rigid scheme of ability 
grouping danger always exists that individual pupils will remain in 
a low, a medium, or a high group in all school subjects without. re- 
spect to their special talents or deficiencies. A boy may be expert in 
mathematics and incompetent in English; in the former he should 
be a member of a high section; in the latter, of a low section. The 
danger indicated is avoided by the Young Junior High School in 
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two ways. First, three contiguous sections, say of mathematics, are 
scheduled at the same class period; similarly, three sections of Eng- 
lish. By this means it is possible for a child whose home-room sec- 
tion is of medium capacity to be classed with his equals in a better 
mathematics group and in a lower English class, respectively. Natu- 
rally, such scheduling does not work out perfectly because of certain 
inevitable difficulties in adjusting the time schedule. Therefore, a 
second administrative device is provided, the adjustment of indi- 
vidual programs by the assistant principal charged with this duty. 
When a case of maladjustment of a pupil in a learning group arises, 
careful study of the pupil, consultations, and occasionally retesting 
for achievement quotients in special subjects are employed. Such 
special arrangements of programs, by one of the two methods indi- 
cated, is found to be advisable for a few pupils in each home room. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY PROMOTING INDIVIDUALIZATION 


True democracy in education does not mean identical treatment 
of all pupils; on the contrary, it means the privilege of every pupil 
to receive the treatment which, as an individual, he most needs and 
desires. For the breaking-up of traditional regimentation of school 
life, administrative devices like ability grouping are necessary pre- 
liminary steps. However, administrative devices in themselves are 
of little avail unless they operate in conjunction with a progressive 
curriculum which accommodates itself to the needs, tastes, and 
capacities of individual pupils. The course of study of the Young 
Junior High School constitutes an unusual combination. Seventh- 
grade work is composed of constants; all pupils start with an iden- 
tical course of study. Eighth-grade work consists of constants and 
variables. Ninth-grade work, conforming to senior high school pro- 
grams prevalent in the East, consists of four ‘‘multiples,” in one of 
which a pupil specializes. 

Seventh-grade constants.—The seventh-grade constants and the 
number of periods a week given to each subject are as follows: 
English, five; mathematics, five; social science, five; general science, 
five (one-half year); physical education and hygiene, three; music, 
two; art, five (one-half year); industrial arts (for boys) or household 
arts (for girls), two; library, one. 
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The statement that all seventh-grade children start with an iden- 
tical course of study does not mean that the Young Junior High 
School prescribes for all an identical curriculum. A course of study 
is limited to subject matter; a curriculum includes subject matter 
plus all the pupil experiences with the subject matter and all the 
action patterns associated with school life. Hence, the seventh- 
grade course of study described must be considered with respect to 
the differentiated subject-matter content covered by various ability 
groups and with reference to differentiated teaching procedures. 

In addition to this, some seventh-grade sections are given pro- 
grams quite different from the regular program. The two such pro- 
grams presented in Table II were given to seventh-grade sections 


TABLE II 


Two ProGrams oF Stupy GIVEN TO SEVENTH- 
GRADE SECTIONS 


Number Number 
Subject of Periods Subject of Periods 
a Week a Week 


First program: Second program: 
English VII 5 English VII 
Mathematics VII 5 Mathematics VII..... 
General science rg General science....... 
Art 

Physical education....| 3 
Industrial arts........ 5 
Remedial reading 5 
Music 2 


* The subjects marked with asterisks are given for one-half year. 


in the winter term of 1929 after the pupils had been in the school 
three months and it was thought their needs were understood. 

Eighth-grade constants and variables——Each pupil in the eighth 
grade fills out a weekly program of thirty class periods, of which, in 
all but exceptional cases, twenty are constants. The constants and 
electives and the number of periods a week given each are distributed 
as follows. Constants: English, five; mathematics, five; social sci- 
ence, five; physical education and hygiene, three; general science, 
two; music, two; art, one; industrial arts or household arts, two; 
library, one. Electives: commercial work, three; household arts or 
industrial arts, five; French, three; Latin, three. 


5 
5, 
3 

10 
2 
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Pupils have choice of three types of electives. The electives are 
language, commercial work, and extensive work in industrial or 
household arts. However, in accord with the idea of “cross-over” 
privileges, a pupil’s choice of electives in the eighth grade does not 
necessarily determine his ninth-grade course. If he has not elected 
Latin or French in the eighth grade, he may begin a language in the 
ninth grade. He may even elect industrial arts in the eighth grade 
without affecting in any way his privilege of taking academic courses 
in the ninth and the senior high school grades. 

Ninth-grade multiple curriculum.—Multiple courses of study are 
provided in the ninth grade, one of which is selected by each pupil. 
Such election is determined by the parents, the school, and the child 
himself on the basis of learning potentialities, prospects for higher 
education, and vocational probabilities. (1) The General Course 
does not require foreign language, does not prepare for college, and 
does not specialize in vocational training; it offers a freer range of 
electives than do the other three courses. Ten per cent of the chil- 
dren elect this course. (2) The Academic Course, strictly college- 
preparatory in purpose, stresses languages, especially Latin, because 
almost all eastern colleges require from two to seven years of foreign- 
language study. Thirty-seven per cent of the pupils elect this course. 
(3) The Practical-Arts Course specializes for girls in the care and 
management of a household; for boys, this course does not attempt 
to train for specific vocations but aims to give the foundations of 
mastery over various tools. This course is elected by 12 per cent of 
the pupils. (4) The Commercial Course, which, if continued in the 
senior high school, fits pupils for office work, is selected by approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the pupils. Pupils who do not intend to enter 
the senior high school are dissuaded from electing the commercial 
course because the ninth-grade training alone is not justified as voca- 
tional preparation. 

The course of study, then, is unique. It prescribes a fairly uniform 
course in the seventh grade, a course of constants and variables in 
the eighth grade, and a multiple-curriculum course in the ninth 
grade. By such an organization opportunities for individual inter- 
ests through curriculum choices are progressively and adequately 
provided in the eighth and ninth years. Yet, by such a program, 
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specialization, except possibly on the part of a few pupils of very low 
intelligence, never shunts children into blind alleys during their 
adolescent years. The statement cannot be too frequently reiterated 
that on the junior high school level high specialization of any voca- 
tional type, like exclusive preparation for college or extended prep- 
aration for repairing automobiles, is appropriate for only a very 
limited number of children. The common integrating education, 
having appropriate adaptations to varying pupil capacities, includ- 
ing differentiated teaching techniques, is the very essence of the 
junior high school program. 


CONTENT OF INSTRUCTION AND TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUES ADAPTED TO ABILITY GROUPS 


As has been indicated, the Young Junior High School regards ad- 
ministrative procedures and differentiated courses of study merely 
as preliminary steps in breaking up regimentation of school life. 
Very sensibly all subject-matter departments attempt to provide 
materials and operations varying in difficulty and extent for groups 
of high, medium, and low learning rates. Examples from mathemat- 


ics and English may be cited as typical of differentiation as prac- 
ticed also by the general-science and social-science departments. 
Differentiation similar to that shown in Table III is practiced 
through eight other arithmetical units. Mathematics in the seventh 
grade also includes nine units of instruction in geometry, of which 
six are covered with varying degrees of intensity by all learning 
groups, namely, (1) recognition of simple geometric forms, (2) nota- 
tion, (3) use of ruler, (4) circle, (5) angles, (6) geometric designs. 
Two units are attempted only with B and A groups, namely, (1) 
formulas and (2) triangles. One difficult unit is attempted only with 
A groups, namely, meaning of terms like “sequent,” “parallel,” 
“extension of.” 

Eighth-grade mathematics.—For ability groups of this grade the 
content of mathematics, distributed on a sliding scale of time allot- 
ment to be determined by each teacher as the needs of her instruc- 
tional group dictate, is as follows: arithmetic, nineteen weeks; ge- 
ometry, twelve weeks; algebra, four weeks; and trigonometry, three 
weeks. To be noted here, as a side issue in the present exposition, 
is the interesting compromise between the traditional particularized 
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mathematics and the newer treatment of general mathematics. As 
a sample of differentiated content and operations a small portion 
of the eighth-grade arithmetical materials may be cited. In a course 
entitled ““New Arithmetic” are included seven units, of which only 
one is constant through the C, B, and A instruction groups, namely, 
“Banking”: budget, checks, savings, borrowings, notes, discounts, 
mortgages. Two units, entitled “Business” and “Forms of Savings,” 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONTENT IN Four UNITS IN SEVENTH-GRADE MATHEMATICS 
FOR Groups oF Low, MEprum, AND HicH LEARNING RATES 


Low Groups (C) Medium Groups (B) High Groups (A) 


. Review of fundamen-| 1. Same . Same 
tal processes—inte- 
gers, fractions, deci- 


mals, aliquot parts 


. Meaning of percent- 
age symbol 

. Finding percentage 
of a number 


. Same 
. Same 
. Finding ,what per- 


centage one number 
is of another 


. Same 
. Same 
. Same as for medium 


groups 


. Finding a number 


when a certain per- 
centage is known 

. Application of per- 
centage to commis- 
sion, discount, profit 
and loss 

. Simple denominate . Same 
numbers—reduction, 
addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, divi- 
sion 

. Interest—cancella- 
tion method 


1. Same 

. Same as for medium 
groups 

. Savings accounts 


. Same 
. Six per cent method 


are taught in C, B, and A sections, with more difficult portions omit- 
ted for C and B groups. One unit, “Taxation,” is taught only in B 
and A groups; and three units, “Weights and Measures,” “Metric 
System,” and “Statistics” (central tendencies), are attempted only 
with A sections. Mathematics for the ninth grade, college-prepara- 
tory algebra, which is required only in the academic course and is 
elective in the other three courses, is frankly dominated by the ne- 
cessity of preparing pupils to pass the regents’ examinations. 
Differentiated English procedure for ninth-grade ability groups.— 
One further illustration is presented of the attempt to adjust mate- 


Unit | 
I I 
2 2 
2 3 3 
4 
3 
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rials and methods to slow-moving, medium-moving, and fast-moving 
learning groups of the same grade. The slow-moving English classes 
read relatively easy materials, spend considerable time in individual 
remedial work, and write or speak in very elementary expressional 
situations. The medium-moving groups apparently include afew 
pupils who require remedial reading; they read the less difficult 
“classics”; they have rather extensive home reading. For them the 
stress in composition is on remedial work, and composition is corre- 
lated with remedial reading; little is done with the more functional 
expression carried on by the slow-moving groups. The fast-moving 
group carries through a program equal in extent and difficulty to 
most twelfth-grade programs. They study literature by types—a 
program which, the writer believes, might more wisely be postponed 
to the senior high school. They read extensively in supplementary 
literature; they create and apply standards of literary appraisal; 
their written and oral work, freed from drudgery of grind in me- 
chanics, is truly inventive. -The three sections receive identical 
credit for ninth-grade English. Such junior high school practice 
avoids the folly of attempting with slow-moving classes a program 
suitable only for superior groups, and it avoids the even more repre- 
hensible procedure of submitting capable pupils to the remedial drill 
which slow-moving groups must have. The principal of the school 
has supplied the following statements concerning the content of the 
English courses for the three groups. 

Content of ninth-grade English course for slow-moving groups.—Nothing very 
satisfactory to the teachers has been worked out for the ninth-grade slow groups 
in English. Generally, for the more difficult reading required in the high sec- 
tions, materials of a similar but simpler nature have been substituted, for ex- 
ample, parts of the Boy’s King Arthur for Ivanhoe, stories of adventure for the 
Odyssey, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare for Shakespeare’s As. You Like It. 
Practical reading has been taken from general collections usually read in the 
eighth year. More successful work has been done in co-operation with the re- 
medial-reading teacher. The ninth-grade teachers have not substituted new 
materials for the old as freely as have the eighth- and seventh-grade teachers. 
Possibly they may have been more conscious of the requirements of the senior 
high school. 

The work in composition for slow-moving groups consists in (1) writing 
letters: applications, order letters, simple social letters such as invitations, an- 
swers, and thank-you letters; (2) retelling of jokes; (3) telling of incidents to 
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entertain. The telling of incidents is largely oral but is often worked into letter- 
writing. 

Content of ninth-grade English course for medium-moving groups.—{The state- 
ment of the ninth-grade English course for medium-moving groups is omitted 
here.] 

Content of ninth-grade English course for fast-moving groups.—Novels with 
scenes laid in the Middle Ages—Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, The White Company, 
The Black Arrow—were read outside the class period by all members of the 
class after they had studied the Middle Ages to become familiar with the main 
incidents and ideas and vocabulary of the times. Then followed a debate on 
the merits of the books based on an outline of topics that readers look for in 
books: Is the background authentic? Is the plot interesting? Are the charac- 
ters worth while? Is the style interesting to follow? Examples of good outlines 
were published as an exhibit. The class voted on the book they would like to 
read with the teacher in order to learn other values that adults get out of a book. 
To date, all four books, except The Black Arrow, have been chosen by different 
classes. This group also read Representative Short Stories (Hart and Perry), and 
New Narratives (Williams). The only poetry read was Yesterday and Today 
(Untermeyer). [The pupils should have more books of poetry to avoid mind- 
sets against one volume.] 

They also read the Odyssey (Bates’ translation). This book gave an oppor- 
tunity to introduce pupils to a search for ancient tales of interest and value. 

In the field of drama As You Like It was read during the first two years of the 
school. Last year the pupils were set to work to select the four plays that they 
would consider the most worth while for classes to read, as they themselves had 
read the novels in order to select one for reading with the teacher. More than 
150 plays were read by the 35 pupils of the class. All plays that they considered 
worthy of consideration were discussed before the class by those who favored 
them. On the final vote the following four were chosen: The Servant in the 
House (Kennedy), The Admirable Crichton (Barrie), Abraham Lincoln (Drink- 
water), and As You Like It (Shakespeare). 

A unit called “Adventures on Many Fronts” is to be developed and is to 
deal with literature related to pupils’ interests and will probably include litera- 
ture dealing with science. 

Classes of superior attainments attempt to work out composition stand- 
ards. They compose original short stories and do précis writing, descriptive 
writing, and letter-writing of various kinds. Last year a project of a parody 
nature, ‘Medieval Mimicry,” was written by the class with each pupil having a 
part. The editing was done by a board of three, and the entire piece of work was 
typed and mimeographed by the class. The project was inspired by the reading 
of Ivanhoe. 


The contributions of other departments to differentiation.—Space 
does not allow elaboration of the project methods, based upon job- 
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sheets, by which the manual-training department permits capable 
pupils quickly to finish prescribed tasks and then to go forward, 
often for two-thirds of a semester, to more complicated and satisfy- 
ing individual enterprises. The basic set-up of manual training pro- 
vides for tryouts of capacities in the seventh year and gradually 
leads to increased specialization in the succeeding years. The sev- 
enth-grade course, a composite of experiences in four trades—wood- 
working, metal-working, electricity, and printing—emphasizes ex- 
ploration of pupil interests and develops the elementary hand skills. 
Eighth-grade work enables a boy, after conference based on his 
seventh-grade record, to elect among the four trades. Some boys 
work for a year in two shops, some in three, and a few in four. 
Ninth-grade work is elective; boys spend their time in one or two 
shops for the entire year. A lad who is not taking algebra or Latin 
(a boy not preparing for college) may work in two shops for the en- 
tire year. If he plans to elect the industrial-arts course in the senior 
high school, he is directed to take mechanical drawing throughout 
the ninth grade. 

Only pupils who are completely tone deaf are excused from music 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Music is required in the first two 
grades and is elective in the ninth grade. In addition to the required 
classes, several class activities—a boys’ glee club, a girls’ glee club, 
and a band—are open to all under the direction of skilled instructors. 
Several special choruses also are open to all grades, but membership 
is limited to selected pupils. Ninth-grade electives in music offer 
occasion for advanced work in theory and in practice. All told, near- 
ly three hundred pupils participate regularly in the voluntary music 
of the upper grades. 

The department of art very wisely stresses appreciation in the 
required work. Few of their pupils will become producing artists; 
all are potential consumers of art. Not hand skills for the many but 
an awakening of tastes is the primary objective. Nevertheless, 
many children enter courses in art with no realization of their own 
artistic abilities. They need only a change to awaken and develop 
avocational, and occasionally vocational, interests. With admirable 
educational insight the art department lays stress on preserving in- 
dividuality, even in technique, trying to have capable pupils develop 
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styles of their own, preserve their natural feeling for line, form, 
rhythm, or color, and grow in productive power as time, interest, 
and ability permit. However, the gifted pupil is guarded against 
over-specialization. His advanced classes protect a child who thinks 
he wants only to paint by exposing him to various other mediums 
of expression: pen and ink, charcoal, water color, clay, soap or wood, 
linoleum, poster paint. Moreover, he is challenged by various types 
of composition in illustration, design, sculpture, modeling. Ap- 
proximately thirty to fifty pupils in a junior high school of one 
thousand, if the experience in the Young Junior High School is a 
criterion, ought to be found in ninth-grade elective courses for chil- 
dren of considerable promise in art. 

Differentiation through extra-curriculum activities —Thirty-three 
social clubs offer abundant opportunities for individual tastes. Each 
pupil is free to elect the club of his preference provided that the 
membership limit has not been reached. When this limit is reached, 
if a second club of the same nature is not formed, a pupil must take 
his second, or even his third, choice. As in most junior high schools, 
the clubs range from a Jazz Orchestra to a Creative Writing Club, 
from Ping Pong to Debating, from Horseshoe Pitching to Chess. 
The variety of recreational activities thus represented is supple- 
mented by a multiform curriculum of intramural athletics for boys 
and another for girls. 

Principal Willis Thomson and his co-workers in the Young Junior 
High School have inaugurated and are carrying through many ele- 
ments of a progressive educational program not mentioned in this 
article. As a total impression an observer carries away a realization 
that this school is a community, among the members of which exists 
a dignified and yet unstilted comradeship. Teachers and pupils alike 
participate in a variety of attractive group activities in which every 
member is free, within bounds, to follow his own bent. Here is an 
intermediate school which retains much of the individualized pro- 
cedure of the primary grades—a procedure too often largely dimin- 
ished in the middle grades and sometimes abandoned in the upper 
grades and high school. The school has taken for its motto: “To 
Everyone According to His Needs; From Everyone According to 
His Abilities.” 


THE DUTIES OF A DEPARTMENT HEAD 
IN A LARGE CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


JOHN ASELTINE 
San Diego Senior High School, San Diego, California 


It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to justify or to dis- 
credit the departmental organization in large high schools. The 
number of secondary schools organized on other bases is as yet too 
small to furnish sufficient reliable data for comparison. Logically, 
departmental organization may or may not be defensible as the 
best means of achieving the generally recognized objectives of a 
progressive high school. Whether it is defensible is a matter of 
opinion and a question of the individual’s interpretation of those 
objectives. The writer proposes to present an accurate exposition 
of the work of the department heads in the San Diego Senior High 
School, a three-year city high school with an average daily attend- 
ance of three thousand pupils. An attempt will be made to present 
a composite picture of the actual work of the four women and eight 
men who comprise the departmental staff and who are released from 
part of the regular teaching load to carry on their departmental 
duties. All have had training leading to the Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, and half the staff possess the Master’s degree. Their 
experience as teachers averages about sixteen years and their ex- 
perience as department heads about nine years. All have achieved 
more than average success as teachers. 

An analysis of the duties of these department heads during a 
seven-hour working day, which has been established as the standard 
by the local administration, shows that the average department 
head performs the duties shown in Table I. 

The department head as teacher.—The function of the department 
head as a teacher is twofold, namely, exemplification and experi- 
mentation. First, the department head strives to exemplify the 
most efficient type of teaching—to conduct his classes so that they 
may be used for demonstration. Second, he is continually experi- 
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menting with new teaching methods. Particular emphasis is being 
given to economy of time in teaching and to adaptation of methods 
to the slow learner and the individual of low mentality. In the San 
Diego Senior High School the department heads are making experi- 
ments in adapting instruction to the slow learner in English and 
social science, while economy of time is being studied in connection 
with bookkeeping and mechanical drawing. 


TABLE I 


DvutTIEs PERFORMED BY THE DEPARTMENT HEAD AND 


PERCENTAGE OF GIVEN Eacu 


Percentage 
of Time 


Curriculum-building 

Supervision of instruction 

Counseling 

Helping to articulate the units of the school system 
Helping to integrate the school program 


The department head as administrator and clerk.—The administra- 
tive and clerical duties are probably the least important of the duties 
of the department head, and every effort is made to shift this work 
to the central office, especially in the case of routine work, for which 
trained clerical service is provided. However, approximately half 
the duties classified under this category must still be considered 
clerical, in other words, about 5 per cent of the total working day. 
The general administrative activities of the department head are as 
follows: 

1. Supervise the general physical condition of the building and equipment 
assigned to his department. Notify custodian, and if necessary the principal, of 
needed repairs, alterations, and replacements. 

2. Submit to the custodian a list of special supplies needed for the depart- 
ment each month or as an emergency order. 

3. Notify the clerk in charge of textbooks of needs for new books. 

4. Collaborate with the librarian in selecting library books for the depart- 
ment. 

5. Make up a tentative schedule of classes in the department based upon 
estimated enrolment. 


Administration and clerical duties................ 10.0 
Direction of extra-curriculum activities............ 2.5 
4.0 
10.90 
10.0 
8.0 
3-5 
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6. Act as a member of the schedule committee under the general direction 
of the vice-principal in charge of the school schedule. 

7. Assign teachers to subjects and classes. 

8. Take charge of departmental registration. 

9. Administer ability grouping in English, social science, mathematics, com- 
mercial, and language departments. 

10. Consult with principal with regard to replacements and increases in 
teaching personnel. 

11. Advise with principal in making recommendations to the superintendent 
with regard to the selection of new teachers for the department. 


The department head as director of extra-curriculum activities — 
Responsibility for the stimulation and management of the extra- 
curriculum activities which come clearly within the province of his 
department rests with the head of each department. Club activities 
fostering special interests—for example, dramatic clubs, press clubs, 
and glider clubs—are under the direct sponsorship of the depart- 
ment head, or a teacher appointed by him, within whose depart- 
ment the activity logically belongs. Some idea of the scope of the 
activities directed by the department heads may be gained from the 
following list. 


1. The art department has charge of bulletin-board displays, posters, the 
art work in the yearbook, and beautification of the corridors. 

2. The commercial department has charge of the finances of the student 
body. 

3. The English department supervises all school publications. 

4. The music department directs all musical concerts and assemblies. 

5. The physical-education department directs the intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletics and special health programs. 

6. The department of public speaking and dramatics directs the assembly 
programs, dramatic productions, and debates and secures speakers for school 
and community projects. 

7. The social-science department supervises school civic activities, such as 
conduct of elections, campaigns, and revision and interpretation of the con- 
stitution. 

8. The technical department supervises construction work for general school 
projects. 


The department head as curriculum-builder —Continuous evalua- 
tion of the subject offerings in terms of the changing needs of the 
pupils is one of the major duties of the department head. Some of 
the most significant and valuable service performed by the depart- 
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ment head is that performed in his capacity as member or as chair- 
man of joint committees dealing with the courses of study, whose 
chief task is the improvement of the continuity of subject matter 
throughout the school system. In addition, he must keep the cur- 
riculum of his department a dynamic, growing thing. The following 
curricular changes have been introduced during the last two years 
in the San Diego Senior High School. 


1. The art department introduced courses in lettering, costume design, and 
illustration and developed a curriculum to meet new state requirements. 

2. The commercial department revised the courses in bookkeeping and de- 
veloped a new course in retail selling. 

3. The English department developed special courses for pupils below the 
ability level of the accepted minimum standard. 

4. The department of home economics introduced courses in clothing selec- 
tion and home citizenship. 

5. The language department made adjustments of present courses to provide 
greater continuity with junior high school courses and introduced courses in 
Spanish and French for pupils not preparing for college. 

6. The mathematics department introduced a course in general mathematics 
for those pupils unadapted to traditional courses in higher mathematics. 

7. The music department introduced advanced courses in harmony and ap- 
preciation. 

8. The physical-education department introduced corrective and special 
classes for physically handicapped boys. 

9. The department of public speaking added new courses in debating. 

10. The science department introduced a course in aerodynamics and an 
advanced course in biology. 

11. The social-science department made adaptations of materials in Ameri- 
can history for groups of limited ability. 

12. The technical department added new courses in aircraft-rigging and 
aircraft motors. 


The department head as supervisor of instruction—The duties of 
the department head as a supervisor are directly concerned with the 
improvement of the classroom work and include the following: (1) 
training new teachers through observation, conferences, explana- 
tion of local courses and standards, and demonstration teaching; 
(2) supervising the experimental projects undertaken by teachers in 
the department; (3) maintaining the necessary uniformity of ac- 
complishment in the various grade levels; (4) testing results by 
means of standardized tests; (5) providing for frequent discussions 
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of instructional problems in departmental teachers’ meetings; (6) 
holding conferences with teachers and parents with regard to the 
difficulties of individual pupils; (7) consulting with the principal 
with regard to the rating of teachers within the department. Many 
other activities which are usually considered as supervisory have 
been included under other headings. It is well to emphasize the 
fact that approximately 10 per cent of the department head’s total 
working day is spent in supervisory duties. 

The department head as counselor.—One of the criticisms of the 
modern senior high school is that it is still largely a subject-centered 
book school, whereas the elementary school, and to a lesser extent 
the junior high school, is becoming more and more a child-centered 
activity school. It is frequently stated that the department head, 
because of his traditional methods of teaching and his deference to 
university standards and requirements, is largely responsible for the 
emphasis on subject matter. If this criticism be true—and there is 
some evidence to show that it is—then the principal’s responsibility 
is clear. He must do everything possible to place the emphasis on 
the child and to leave the department head no doubt as to the atti- 
tude of the head of the school. 

In order that the position of the child as the center of the school 
situation may be emphasized, definite counseling duties have been 
included in the varied activities of the department heads in the 
San Diego Senior High School. The head of every department is 
held responsible for the general welfare of a certain number of pu- 
pils, varying from thirty to four hundred depending on the size of 
the department. Pupils are assigned as nearly as possible to those 
departments in which they plan to carry the major part of their 
work. Assignments are made for the three-year period of school 
residence. The department head is left free to organize the pro- 
gram in his department in accordance with the peculiar needs of 
the pupils included in the group. For example, a group of pupils 
with ability in academic subjects and of college caliber will neces- 
sarily receive different treatment from that given a group the mem- 
bers of which will probably not even graduate from high school. 

The department head is definitely responsible for the following 
counseling activities. 
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1. He must see that every pupil under his charge has made a tentative pro- 
gram for the three years of high-school work. 

2. He must approve any changes in the programs. 

3. He receives reports of the failures in his group at least once every ten 
weeks and takes steps to remedy the situation. 

4. He must see that the members of his group are familiar with the require- 
ments for graduation and college entrance. 

5. He develops materials and imparts information on vocations allied with 
his department. 

6. He is responsible for the personal welfare of every pupil assigned to him. 

7. Special placement service and supervision of pupils after their employ- 
ment have been developed by the commercial, home-economics, and technical 
departments. 

The department head is assisted in his counseling activities by a 
central counseling staff, which includes a specially trained counselor. 
Half of the counselor’s time is spent in the care of extreme cases of 
mental, physical, social, and moral maladjustment. The principal, 
after careful examination, assigns extreme cases directly to the coun- 
selor for sponsorship. In addition, an expert in testing and research 
devotes half of his time to the administration of mental and achieve- 
ment tests to individuals and groups. He also develops the standard- 
ized testing program for all subjects and keeps up to date in the files 
all data with reference to individuals which are used in counseling. 

It is hoped that the responsibilities connected with counseling will 
cause the department head to consider each pupil as an entity, not 
simply as a learner in English or mathematics; and, since it is nec- 
essary for the department head to call upon members of his de- 
partment for assistance, it is also hoped that the same attitude will 
carry to every classroom teacher. 

The department head as an agent for the articulation of the junior 
high school and the senior high school.—The main causes for a lack 
of articulation between the junior high school and the senior high 
school may be summed up as follows: (1) differences in organization 
and content of subject matter; (2) differences in methods of teach- 
ing; and (3) lack of mutual understanding of the organization, 
program of studies, problems, and objectives of each school. A defi- 
nite program looking to the removal of the causes of inarticulation 
has been developed by the department heads in the San Diego 
Senior High School and provides for the following activities: 
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1. Collaboration between the faculties of the two schools in the writing of a 
booklet entitled “What Shall I Study in High School?” which is included for 
study in the junior high school home-room guidance program. 

2. Visits by each department head to the junior high schools at least once 
each semester to observe classroom work and to become familiar with the gen- 
eral program. When these visits are made, regular office hours are held so that 
interested junior high school pupils may have personal conferences with regard 
to their major interests. 

3. Exchange of visits between junior high school and senior high school 
teachers. 

4. Acceptance of the recommendations of junior high school teachers in the 
classification and special treatment of pupils entering the senior high school. 

5. Utilization of the experience of teachers transferred to the senior high 
school from junior high schools. 

6. Development of secondary course-of-study committees to adjust diffi- 
culties in the continuity of subject matter in the junior high school and the 
senior high school. 


The department head as an integrating agent in the school—The 
principal relies upon the department head to make the necessary 
daily personal contacts with the teachers, through meetings and 
personal conferences, which will enable the classroom teachers to 


become thoroughly familiar with the great common objectives to- 
ward which the school as a whole is striving. General principles 
and policies of the school are first discussed in weekly meetings of 
the department heads, or ‘“‘educational-council” meetings, and are 
then considered in meetings of the departmental teachers. The 
teachers’ reactions are brought back to the educational council, and 
proposed policies are affirmed or modified in terms of the teachers’ 
attitudes. 

Educational-council meetings are also used as a reviewing com- 
mittee for all proposed changes in departmental curriculums or 
policies, and an attempt is made to scrutinize the proposed changes 
in order to determine whether they will make for the greatest good 
of the school. 

A program of co-operation among the various heads of depart- 
ments is one of the major projects of the school. Through it a well- 
integrated school program should gradually evolve. The head of 
every department is responsible for the development of a program 
of service for other departments. The following program proposed 
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for the art department will serve as an example of co-operative 
enterprise: 

1. Assist the commercial department in developing a course in advertising 
which will emphasize the proper use of form and color in display. 

2. Present a series of lectures to the classes in salesmanship and advertising 
on special art phases of the subject. 

3. Present to classes in foreign language a series of lectures on art in the 
country the language of which is being studied. 

4. Collaborate with the department of home economics in organizing classes 
in costume design and household art. 

5. Arrange collections of pictures for use in physical-education classes to 
illustrate good posture, bodily grace, beauty of human form, etc. 

6. Develop exhibits and supplementary materials on costumes, period furni- 
ture, architecture, etc., for use in history classes. 

7. Assist the science department by emphasizing the proper use of line draw- 
ings, cross-sections, etc. 


Other departments have equally extensive outlines for possible 
service relationships. 

Another phase of integration which is only beginning is the de- 
velopment of new courses which do not lie definitely in any one de- 
partment. The barriers between departments are as yet too rigid. 


At the same time, every effort is being made by the department 
heads to avoid needless duplication of subject matter. 

Many details in the duties of the department head will necessarily 
be altered in the future, just as they have been in the past. It may 
even be found desirable to centralize such functions as counseling 
and supervision in the hands of specially trained experts. The five- 
fold function of teacher, administrator, supervisor, counselor, and 
co-ordinator is not easy to execute and is bound to tax the resources 
of principal and department head alike. Suffice it to say that it is 
the earnest desire of every department head to create the most 
favorable environment for the development of every pupil in the 
school. 


ATHLETICS AND SCHOLARSHIP IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


JOHN M. JACOBSEN 
University of Minnesota 


Probably no phase of school life has evoked so much popular and 
professional interest as has athletics. Articles and papers without 
end have been written on the subject. The newspapers, expressing 
the dominant interest, have always reported fully and elaborately 
interscholastic matches and games. 

Much that has been written has been of a controversial nature. 
A large number of persons have been and still are opposed to the 
inclusion of athletics, in its present form at least, in the high-school 
program. In support of this position, some have pointed out the 
ill effects of athletic participation on the health of growing youth; 
others have dwelt on the degrading rowdiness which athletics fosters; 
but by far the greatest number have deplored the toll that they 
believe athletics is bound to take of the scholarship or academic 
achievement of the participants. Equally vehement have been the 
defenders. Not only have they denied the ill effects of athletic ac- 
tivities on the health, the character, and the scholarship of the par- 
ticipants, but, assuming the offensive, they have claimed for these 
activities educational outcomes which are highly desirable and 
which cannot be attained by the regular subjects of study. Exactly 
how much of all that has been written on both sides of this contro- 
versy is pure speculation and prejudiced opinion and how much is 
truth has not yet been determined finally. A great many carefully 
controlled and carefully conducted experiments and studies of 
every phase of this question must be made before definite conclu- 
sions as to the value of athletics are warranted. Fortunately, some 
small beginnings have been made, especially in the scientific deter- 
mination of the effect of athletic participation on scholarship. 

‘The studies already made divide themselves readily into two 
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classes: those dealing with the high school and those dealing with 
higher institutions. This article is concerned principally with studies 
on the high-school level. For the sake of clarity of exposition, the 
investigations have been arranged chronologically in Table I. The 
first column gives the name of the investigator and the date of each 
investigation; the second column, the name of the institution in 
which the study was made; the third column, the number of subjects 
in each study; the fourth column, a brief summary of the results of 
the investigation; and the fifth column shows whether the general 
trend of the results was favorable or unfavorable to athletics. 

The first thing that impresses one on scanning the table is the 
great variety of attacks on this problem. In the earlier studies this 
characteristic might be expected. These partook of the nature of 
pioneer investigations and, as such, had many shortcomings. 
Power’s study (2)* was one of circularized opinion solely. Cline (1) 
used no control group of non-athletes to compare with his athletes, 
included only six cases, and employed monthly failures rather than 
marks or test scores as measures of scholarship. The same or similar 
criticisms apply also to the studies of Hilderbrant (3) and LaRue 
(4). However, even in those investigations which have been made 
within the last decade little uniformity of procedure is apparent. 
One of the outstanding failures of most studies is the lack of a clear- 
cut definition of an athlete. Rogers? defined an athlete as ‘‘a boy who 
not only tries out for, but succeeds in earning a place on a team, 
either as a regular player or as a valuable substitute.’’ Cook and 
Thompson (16) studied only boys who had been awarded letters in 
athletics; the selection made by Caldwell and Wellman (12) was even 
more narrow as they included only team captains and assistant 
captains. A number of investigators failed to mention their criteria 
for the determination of athletes. Certainly, in view of such varied 
practices sound comparison is difficult. 

A second shortcoming of most of these investigations is the failure 


* The numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography appearing at the 
end of this article. 


2 As quoted in W. Carson Ryan, The Literature of American School and College Ath- 
letics, p. 159. Bulletin Number Twenty-four. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1929. 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS DEALING WITH RELATION OF 
ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION TO SCHOLARSHIP 
IN HicH ScHOOoL 


Investigator and Date 


Institution 
Investigated 


Number of 
Subjects 


Results 


General 
Trend of 
Results* 


1. Cline (1910)... 


. Power (1913).. 


. Hilderbrant 
(1917) 


. LaRue (1917).. 


. Rogers (1922).. 


. Lantz (1922). . 


. Riebe (1923)... 


High School, 
Sidney, Ne- 
braska 


20 California 
high 
schools 


Thornton 
Township 
High 
School, 
Harvey, 
Illinois 


High School, 
St. Louis, 
Michigan 

A California 
high school 


Turtle Creek 
Union 
High 
School, 
Turtle 
Creek, 
Pennsyl- 
vania 

High schools 
in Stough- 
ton and 
Madison, 
Wisconsin 


6 


Instructors in 


high 
schools 


100 girls 


Not given 


Not given 


During participation monthly 
failures reduced from 60 to 
21 in scholarship and from 
16 to 2 in deportment. 

From 60 to 95 per cent be- 
lieved athletics detrimental 
to intellectual effort, schol- 
arship, memory, concentra- 
tion, reasoning, and will- 
power. Most believed mor- 
als, ideals, and restraint are 
aided by athletics. 


50 girls who stood highest in 
physical training were defi- 
nitely higher in academic 
scholarship than 50 who 
stood lowest. Difference 
imputed to physical train- 
ing. 

11 of 15 athletes had higher 
scholarship records than 
non-athletes. 

The scholarship records of 
athletes were 4.45 points 
above those of all pupils and 
were also higher than those 
of non-athletes of equal 
mental ability. 

Athletic leaders were also 
leaders in other activities. 
Average score on an intelli- 
gence test of athletes was 
113; of scholastic group, 
96; of non-athletes, 102. 


Of 200 people, 80 per cent be- 
lieved scholarship suffered 
during athletic participa- 
tion, but actual study of 
records revealed no relation 
between low scholarship 
and athletic participation. 


* A plus sign indicates that the results of the study showed athletes to be superior to non-athletes. A 
zero indicates that athletes made about average marks or were of average mental ability. A°minus sign 
indicates that athletes were found to be inferior to non-athletes. “S’” refers to scholarship and “M” to 
mental ability or intelligence. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Investigator and Date 


Institution 
Investigated 


Number of 
Subjects 


Results 


General 
Trend of 
Results 


8. Swanson (1924) 


. Lindel (1924). . 


. Hull (1924).... 


. Keene (1925)... 


. Caldwell and 
Wellman (1926) 


. Beu (1926). ... 


. King (1926)... 


4 high schools 
in Kansas 
City, Mis- 
souri 


Minneapo- 
lis, Minne- 
sota 

High School, 
Sullivan, 
Indiana 


Harrisburg 
Academy, 
Harrisburg, 
Pennsylva- 
nia 


Lincoln 
School of 
Teachers 
College, 
Columbia 
University 


Illinois high 
schools 


High School, 
Coldwater, 
Michigan 


239 girls, 159 
boys. 243 
were par- 
ticipants in 
extra-cur- 
riculum ac- 
tivities, of 
whom 39 
(22 boys, 

17 girls) 
were ath- 
letes. 

“A small 
number” 


82 boys, 52 
girls (of 
whom one- 
half were 
athletes) 


Not given 


63 boys, 50 


girls, of 
whom 8 
boys and 8 
girls were 
athletic 
captains 
1,060 (530 
athletes, 
530 non- 
athletes) 


Not given 


Athletes were of average men- 
tal ability and were slightly 
better scholars than non- 
participants. Participation 
in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties did not materially 
affect scholarship. 


Scholarship records of ath- 
letes were higher during 
participation than those of 
non-athletes. Best athletes 
were higher than team 
mates in scholarship. 

Athletes slightly higher in I.Q. 
but slightly lower in schol- 
arship than non-athletes. 
Grades higher before and 
after season than during 
season. Results about same 
for girls. 

Athletes surpassed non-ath- 
letes in scholarship. 


Athletes slightly older, lower 
in intelligence, higher in 
scholarship, were taller, 
more extroverted, and more 
proficient in physical ac- 
tivity than all pupils. 


Athletes slightly higher in in- 
telligence than non-athletes 
and about the same in 
scholarship. Athletes were 
-12 of a year younger than 
non-athletes. 

Athletes received more A’s 
and B’s than non-athletes 
and also more D’s. Choice 
of courses similar for both 
groups. Athletics seemed 
rather than harm- 
ul, 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Investigator and Date 


Institution 
Investigated 


Number of 
Subjects 


Results 


General 
Trend of 
Results 


15. Hall (1928).... 


16. Cook and 
Thompson 


17. Monroe (1929). 


4 Colorado 
high 
schools 


Hughes High 
School, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Senior High 
School, 
Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


108 boys, 76 
girls (one- 
half of 
whom were 
athletes) 


200 (100 ath- 
letes, 100 
non- 
athletes) 


529 (417 non- 
partici- 
pants and 
112 partici- 
pants in 
extra-cur- 
riculum ac- 
tivities, of 
whom 78 
were ath- 
letes) 


Boy athletes were lower in in- 


telligence and in scholar- 
ship than non-athletes; 
were about one-half year 
older. Girl athletes were 
slightly higher in I1.Q., 
slightly lower in scholar- 
ship, and about 2 months 
younger than non-athletes. 


Athletes were slightly lower 


than non-athletes in schol- 
arship but were better in 
Senior year. Made poorer 
marks during competition. 
Similar courses taken by 
both groups. Athletes were 
more likely to graduate, re- 
mained longer in school, 
and were more likely to 
enter college. 


Both in intelligence and schol- 


arship athletes were lower 
than participants in other 
extra-curriculum activities 
but equal to non-partici- 
pants. Actual participation 
did not lower marks either 
for athletes or for other 
participants. Correlation 
between marks and I.Q. 


_ higher in case of partici- 


pants; hence, it seems par- 
ticipation acted as incentive 
to live up to promise. 


§ 
—M 


of the authors to treat the results statistically. Usually very small 
differences favoring one or the other group were found, but no at- 
tempts to make a proper evaluation of these differences were re- 
ported. The sizes of the groups studied and the uniformly small dif- 
ferences make the chances very good that few of the differences 
would have been significant. Future investigators should be careful 
to submit their data to thorough statistical analyses. Over-treat- 
ment is always better than no treatment at all. 

In a few studies, especially the earlier ones, there were no control 
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groups. It is, of course, needless to stress the importance of adequate 
controls in any scientific investigation. The methods of procedure in 
the later studies were more uniform than those in the earlier inves- 
tigations, but they are still too varied to allow direct comparisons. 
A model study like that reported by Savage’ for colleges but adapted 
to both junior and senior high schools would seem to be desirable. 
More than fifty colleges and universities have made studies of the 
relation of athletic participation and scholarship using procedures 
outlined in this model. The results are set forth very briefly in the 
now famous report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching.? If such a model were available for high schools, 
it would be relatively simple, even for persons untrained in methods 
of scientific research, to make studies of this problem in their own 
schools. 

In spite of the several objections to methods and procedures which 
have been outlined, there remains in these studies a certain uniform- 
ity of result which is, to say the least, suggestive. Ten investigators 
found that the scholarship of athletes improved during participation 
or was better than that of non-athletes, or both. Four more found 
that participation had‘no visible effect on school achievement, while 
in only three cases did athletic participation seem to have a 
detrimental effect on scholarship. These results agree somewhat 
closely with those found in the great majority of investigations on 
the college level, including the fifty-two studies reported by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in Bulletin 
Number Twenty-three. 

In only five of the investigations were attempts made to deter- 
mine the relative mental ability or intelligence of athletes. In two 
of these, athletes were found to be slightly above the average; in two 
others, below the average; and in one, exactly at the average. This 
result, again, agrees with the usual findings in college studies. 

Future investigations conducted more carefully and with greater 

*H. J. Savage, College Athletics and Scholarship. Twenty-second Annual Report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, pp. 49-65. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1927. 


Howard J. Savage and Others, American College Athletics. Bulletin Number 
Twenty-three. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


1929. 
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uniformity of technique may change the general trend of these 
results, but in the meantime our knowledge of the relation of 
athletics and scholarship in the high schoo] may justifiably lead to the 
following three conclusions: (1) High-school athletes are of average 
mental ability. (2) Athletes stand as high as, if not slightly higher 
than, non-athletes in academic achievement as measured by school 
marks. (3) The scholarship of athletes does not seem to suffer ap- 
preciably during the period of participation. Until further investi- 
gations with more refined methods have been made, it would seem 
that the opponents of high-school athletics must seek elsewhere 
than in the scholastic records of athletic participants for the justi- 
fication of their views. 
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LARGE-GROUP INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM A. WETZEL 
Senior High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


What is a class of normal size for instructional purposes in a high 
school? Nobody knows. Even though various accrediting agencies 
have set up norms and have insisted on the observance of those 
norms, it is still true that nobody knows; and it is true because in all 
likelihood there is no normal size for a class. There are probably as 
many normal sizes as there are conditions influencing classroom in- 
struction. 

The three factors in the problem of adjusting the size of the group 
are the teacher, the pupil, and the task at hand. Given any two of 
these factors as constants, the variation in the size of the class will 
conform to the variation in the other factor. There are teachers 
whose influence radiates to the farthest seat in the room; there are 
others whose influence does not extend beyond the first row. There 
are pupils who need little suggestion; there are others who must be 
guided constantly and carefully. There are tasks so involved that 
they require careful individual direction; there are others that are 
easily defined. 

For example, what is a class of normal size in Latin? In first-year 
Latin pupils require much attention. Some pupils in the class will 
not last beyond the first year. The third-year Latin class is a se- 
lected group. The pupils have a higher “‘teachability coefficient.” 
Therefore, it is certainly safe to say that, other things being equal, 
the size of the group which can be taught with a given grade of 
efficiency is larger in third-year Latin than in first-year Latin. The 
talking motion picture is now coming into the school. Soon the 
ablest scientists, historians, statesmen, and literary characters will 
be among the instructors. What will be a normal size for such a 
teaching exercise? 

The publication of certain research data has led some individuals 
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to conclude that the size of class is immaterial. Such a conclusion is 
loaded with danger. This conclusion certainly has not been estab- 
lished except in a few special cases, and it is doubtful whether such 
a general thesis is capable of proof. Indeed, an attempt to apply 
this conclusion to the general teaching program in a high school 
would result in reducing the thesis to an absurdity. 

There are three situations that readily come to the surface in a 
consideration of the size of the group. First, there are certain 
exercises in which the teacher is the dominant factor, for example, 
an inspirational reading in literature. In such a case the reading may 
be more effective in a large than in a small group. Classroom drama- 
tization will also lose none of its efficiency if the size of the group 
be considerably increased beyond the usual size of a class. There is 
a place in the instructional program of a modern high school for a 
small auditorium seating approximately two hundred pupils. Sec- 
ond, the value of individual laboratory work in science has been 
overemphasized during the last thirty years. There is a place—and 
it covers a considerable area—for demonstration work by the teach- 
er in which not only apparatus but still pictures and motion and 
talking pictures will occupy the center of the stage. A science 
lecture-room seating from two to three times the number of pupils 
in an ordinary group is a necessary feature in a modern high school. 
Third, appreciation courses in music and art will figure more promi- 
nently in the instructional programs in the future than they have 
in the past. Such courses will not be incidental but will find a defi- 
nite place in the program and will occupy an appreciable amount 
of the pupil’s time. 

Reference has already been made to the “‘teachability coefficient”’ 
of a group. In any given case the size of the group will vary with 
the factors which affect this coefficient. The writer does not now 
refer to differentiated grouping involving different subject matter 
and a differentiated technique adapted to pupil ability. We have 
hardly begun even to think of this problem. The range of abilities 
in a modern, metropolitan high school is now so wide that, probably 
without our knowing it, at least two schools have come into exist- 
ence, which demand treatment differing widely in content and meth- 
od. With the same teaching materials and general method a teacher 
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will probably do as good work with a group of fifty pupils at one 
ability level as he will do with another group of fifteen pupils at a 
lower ability level. 

A considerable field of instruction remains in which it is possible 
to increase the number of pupils in a class without interfering at all 
with the activities of the individual pupil provided that the subject 
matter is properly organized and an appropriate technique is de- 
veloped. Indeed, improvement in the organization of subject matter 
and in the classroom technique may actually increase the oppor- 
tunity of the individual pupil even though the size of the class be 
increased. If a history course regularly calls for assigned readings 
(graded for different ability levels), if these assignments are placed 
on direction sheets, and if the school is supplied with enough copies 
of the supplementary books, it is quite feasible to send groups of 
sixty or seventy-five pupils to a departmental history library at one 
time with one teacher in charge. When the hours that may profit- 
ably be devoted to the study of still or motion pictures are included, 
it is not too much to say that approximately two-fifths of the pupil’s 
time in the social studies may be spent under large-group instruc- 
tional conditions. In mathematics it is possible to organize and to 
present the subject matter in such a way that the size of a normal 
group can be doubled and at the same time the opportunity for 
pupils to progress according to individual ability be increased. This 
organization involves a rather elaborate program of graded exercises, 
practice sheets, and objective tests which cannot be fully described 
here. Many a teacher of mathematics who will apply to his work 
modern industry’s method of job analysis will discover at once how 
his pupil-hour load and his teaching efficiency in mathematics may 
be increased without increasing classroom strain. 

So far the writer is on safe ground because he sees these things 
done every day in the classroom. It is doubtful whether we have 
exhausted our opportunities to extend the field of large-group in- 
struction through improvement in organization of subject matter 
and special adaptation of classroom technique. It may be possible 
to organize even the composition course so that we may present 
certain things to the pupils en masse and at the same time teach 
individuals. Practice in outlining a selection of connected prose is 
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worth while. A teacher can read a well-organized essay to a group 
of seventy-five pupils as easily as to a group of twenty-five pupils. 
While he is reading, the pupils may construct the outline. Immedi- 
ately after the reading the teacher may flash a good outline on a 
screen or display it on a chart. The pupils at once compare their 
products with the outline displayed, and a brief discussion brings 
out the essential features of a good outline. Every pupil benefits 
because he does some logical thinking in constructing a piece of 
work. He criticizes his own work at a time when the criticism is most 
profitable. He stores up experience that will enable him to do a 
better piece of work next time. In addition, the exercise is rounded 
out in one period, and the teacher does not go home with an armful 
of papers to correct. A program of objective testing will furnish 
data for a record of the achievements of the individuals in the group. 
It would be comparatively easy to organize a number of graded ex- 
ercises of this kind. Probably much work in punctuation, capitali- 
zation, paragraphing, and even sentence structure can be organized 
and presented in the same way. 

The purpose of this article is not to encourage indiscriminate ex- 
perimentation in increasing the size of the teaching unit but rather 
to emphasize the need of a thorough program of job analysis which 
shall cover the entire curriculum. It is not sufficient to justify an in- 
crease of pupil-hour load per teacher in any subject on the ground 
that the teaching efficiency is not lowered. Perhaps the teaching 
efficiency should be raised. Large-group instruction must set before 
itself exactly the same task that confronts every teaching situation, 
namely, to provide opportunity for pupils to engage in activities 
suited to their needs and their capacities. 

The writer submits the following guiding principles which may 
be helpful in directing a program of large-group instruction in any 
high school. 

1. The task at hand must always be clearly defined, and the ob- 
jective must be clear to the pupils as well as to the teacher. 

2. The material must lend itself readily to organization into dis- 
tinct teaching units. 

3. The classroom technique must provide for a treatment of sub- 
ject matter which will culminate in purposeful individual activities. 
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This organization often involves the preparation of direction sheets, 
practice exercises, and other outlines of appropriate activities for the 
pupils. 

4. The technique must provide for a checking of the daily class- 
room work which will create within the pupil a feeling of responsi- 
bility for his job. 

5. The teaching technique must not be so involved that only su- 
perior teachers can use it. 

6. Unless the exercise is of a general inspirational nature, the re- 
sults of which need not be rated, the technique must provide for a 
program of testing which will clearly measure the accomplishment 
of the pupils and expose teaching deficiencies in each unit. 

7. The testing program must be flexible so that the more able pu- 
pils will not be held back until the slower pupils are ready for any 
given test. 

To say that these guiding principles seem to apply to small groups 
as well as to large groups is simply to say that the interests of indi- 
vidual pupils must be safeguarded in any teaching program. In- 
deed, we should lose the terms ‘‘small group,” “large group,” and 


“normal size.”” Every teaching job should be analyzed with respect 
to organization of content and method of teaching. This program 
will promote efficiency, which, of course, is of first importance. In 
the interest of economy, which is of secondary importance, every 
administrator should, so far as possible, place as many pupils in a 
group as can be efficiently taught. 


THE EFFECTS OF EXEMPTIONS FROM SEMESTER 
EXAMINATIONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF SCHOOL MARKS 


CLYDE W. WHITE 
Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio 


Among high-school administrators there is no unanimity of opin- 
ion as to just what effects exemptions from semester examinations 
have had on the distribution of school marks. Only a few investiga- 
tions have been made, and few facts and figures which permit the 
formation of a definite conclusion have been submitted. 

The prevailing opinion is that exemptions cause teachers to lower 
their standards of marking in order that they may be relieved of 
the burden of grading examination papers, this tendency resulting 
in a general skew of marks toward the upper end of the distribution 
curve. Anderson’ reports on the distribution of marks in his school 
for two years before the introduction of an exemption system, for 
two years with an exemption system, and for two years after its 
abolishment. His study indicates a decided skew of marks toward 
the upper end of the distribution curve during the exemption period. 
He concludes that in his school exemptions played havoc with the 
marks, causing the teachers to give higher marks than usual. 

Inasmuch as the writer has used the exemption system in his 
school for the past four years, he decided to make a study of its ef- 
fects on the distribution of marks. The study covers a period of 
eight years, from September, 1922, to June, 1930, of which the first 
four-year period was without exemptions and the second four-year 
period was with exemptions. The school is a four-year high school 
and had an average enrolment of 1,082 pupils during the four-year 
pre-exemption period and an average enrolment of 1,334 pupils 
during the four-year exemption period. Pupils having an average 
mark of 85 per cent or above on the three term reports in a subject 

*C, J. Anderson, “Is the Exemption System Worth While?” School and Society, III 
(March 4, 1916), 357-60. 
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are exempted from the semester examination in the subject. The 
passing mark of the school is 70 per cent. 

The number of marks tabulated for the eight semesters in the pre- 
exemption period is 32,306, an average of 4,038. The number of 
marks for the eight semesters in the exemption period is 42,633, an 
average of 5,329. The total number of marks for the entire period of 
the study is 74,939. The distribution of marks is investigated in 
three ways: (1) All marks are distributed by semesters. (2) All 
marks are distributed by subject. (3) The marks given by individ- 
ual teachers during both the pre-exemption and exemption periods 
are compared. First-semester distributions of the pre-exemption pe- 
riod are compared with first-semester distributions of the exemption 
period. Second-semester distributions are compared in like manner. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL MARKS BY SEMESTERS 


The distributions of all the marks for the first semesters and for 
the second semesters are given in Table I. The lower quartile, the 
median, and the upper quartile are shown in each case. The evi- 
dence shows that there is little variation in the medians for the two 
periods of the study. For the first semesters the median marks for 
the pre-exemption and exemption periods are 76.60 per cent and 
76.57 per cent, respectively, a difference in percentages of 0.03. 
For the second semesters the corresponding medians are 77.90 per 
cent and 78.o1 per cent, a difference in percentages of 0.11. In either 
case the difference is negligible. The lower quartiles for the first 
semesters show a difference in percentages of 0.52; for the second 
semesters, a difference of 0.11. The upper quartiles for the first 
semesters show a difference in percentages of 2.33, and for the sec- 
ond semesters the difference in percentages is 2.26. 

It is seen that the positions of the medians and lower quartiles 
are changed very little under the exemption system. Space will not 
permit the presentation of data which showed that the medians and 
lower quartiles remain practically unchanged for the entire period 
of the study. In every instance the exemption point lay between 
the upper quartile of the pre-exemption period and that of the ex- 
emption period. The data for the exemption period reveal a decided 
dip in the distributions immediately below the exemption point of 
85 per cent and a corresponding rise just above it. This fact indi- 
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cates that the only point at which the exemption system affects the 
distribution of marks to any considerable extent is near the critical 
point of exemption. An examination of Table I further indicates 
that nearly all the increase in marks above the exemption point 
comes from the class interval immediately below it. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL MARKS EARNED IN Four First 
SEMESTERS AND Four SECOND SEMESTERS DURING PRE- 
EXEMPTION PERIOD AND DURING EXEMPTION PERIOD 


Frest SEMESTERS SECOND SEMESTERS 


Pre-Exemption Exemption Pre-Exemption Exemption 
eri Period Peri Period 


HAK DAoOLO O 
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COCO DON OF 
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First quartile 71.04 
Third quartile 83.67 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS BY SUBJECTS 

The subjects are grouped into eight divisions: (1) English, (2) 
foreign languages, (3) mathematics, (4) science, (5) social science, 
(6) commercial subjects, (7) vocational subjects, and (8) miscellane- 
ous subjects. Space limitations require that the discussion be con- 
fined to the data presented in Table II, which shows the average 
quartile distribution for all marks and for the various groups of 
subjects for the eight first semesters and for the eight second semes- 
ters. 

An examination of the quartiles reveals that the distribution of 
marks in English agrees closely with the general distribution of all 
marks for both periods of the study. Table II shows that the me- 
dian mark in English for the first semesters during the exemption 
period is less than the corresponding mark for the pre-exemption 
period and that the median mark for the second semesters during 
the exemption period is only slightly higher than the corresponding 
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mark for the pre-exemption period. The difference in percentages is 
0.85 for the first semesters and 0.03 for the second semesters. Under 
the exemption system there is, in the subject of English, no general 
skew of marks toward the upper end of the distribution curve. On 
the contrary, there appears to be a very slight general shift in the 
opposite direction, which is, however, unimportant. Data not given 
in this article show that there is a decided dip in the curve immedi- 
ately below the exemption point with a corresponding rise just 
above it very similar to that in the distribution of marks given in 
Table I. 

The increase in marks above the exemption point in foreign lan- 
guages during the exemption period is considerably greater than 
that in any other subject except the miscellaneous subjects. The ef- 
fect of the exemption system in this group is a general increase in 
higher marks all along the distribution curve, particularly in the 
upper half. The exemption system has affected the distribution of 
marks in mathematics very slightly. 

In science the distribution of marks under the exemption system 
is much better than during the pre-exemption period. The average 
increase in marks above the exemption point is comparable to the 
average increase in the marks in all subjects. The exemption system 
seems to have benefited this subject so far as distribution of marks 
is concerned. The general distribution of marks in social science is 
not affected to any great extent by exemptions. Only near the ex- 
emption point is there any disturbance, and that is less than in the 
case of any other subject. Table II shows that marks in the com- 
mercial subjects are considerably higher than the average marks of 
all subjects during both the pre-exemption and exemption periods 
of the study. The table also shows that commercial subjects are 
affected by exemptions to a less degree than are the averages for all 
marks. The vocational subjects are affected to an extent which is 
about the average for all subjects. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS OF TEACHERS WHO TAUGHT 
DURING PRE-EXEMPTION AND EXEMPTION PERIODS 


The marks of thirteen teachers who taught during both periods 
were investigated. It was found that the marks given by eleven of 
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these teachers were not greatly influenced by the exemption system. 
In fact, the average increase in marks above the exemption point 
during the exemption period for these teachers was slightly lower 
than the average increase for all teachers in the school. The remain- 
ing two teachers, however, showed an increase considerably above 
the general average. In one case this increase can be accounted for 
in part by the fact that the teacher had pupils of ability far above 
the average of the school. No such explanation can be given for the 
increase in the marks of the other teacher, since this teacher had 
pupils of ability below the average. The remedy in this case is un- 
doubtedly administrative action on the part of the principal. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. The study has revealed that the general distribution of marks 
in this school has been changed very little under the exemption 
system. The study further reveals that in the case of the third quar- 
tiles practically all the increase comes from the class interval im- 
mediately below the exemption point. 

2. The only part of the general distribution curve which is affected 
by the exemption system is that near the point of exemption. 

3. Four groups of subjects—English, mathematics, social science, 
and commercial subjects—show average increases of marks above 
the exemption point below the average increase of the school. Four 
groups—foreign languages, science, vocational subjects, and the 
miscellaneous subjects—show average increases below the general 
average of the school. In only two groups—foreign languages and 
miscellaneous subjects—is the increase excessive. Administrative at- 
tention is the solution in these cases. 

4. The exemption system in this school has not played havoc 
with the distribution of marks. On the contrary, the standards of 
the pre-exemption period of the study have been maintained. At 
the same time, the exemption system seems to have disturbed the 
distribution of marks near the exemption point. The present article 
does not attempt to evaluate completely the practice of exemption 
from semester examinations, inquiring only into the effects of exemp- 
tions on the distribution of marks. 


A PROJECT IN ART APPRECIATION 


ARTHUR L. MILLER 
Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan, owns thirty-five 
pictures, representing many of the fields of painting, both of the 
modern and the classical schools. It was thought that a project in 
art appreciation, in which some of these pictures would be used as 
the subjects of study, could be carried on with interest and profit. 
Generous assistance in the project was given by the two art teachers 
of the school and by the department of art supervision of the city 
school system. 

Before any work was undertaken in connection with the project, 
the following statement of aims, purposes, and procedure was drawn 
up. 

1. Aims and purposes 

a) To teach the pupils to know and to enjoy the pictures belonging to the 

school 

b) To create a desire to beautify the school with the better pictures 

c) To stimulate interest in, and cultivate a taste for, good pictures 

d) To acquaint the pupils with the large field of art and some of the world’s 

artists 

e) To give to the pupils a plan for the study of any picture 

. Procedure 

a) Selection of the most worth-while pictures to be studied by certain groups 

of pupils 

b) Selection of pupils to participate in the study 

c) Evaluation of the pictures by the groups of pupils chosen 

d) Study of the pictures 

(1) Source of subject—political, social, economic, or aesthetic 
. (2) Setting 
(3) Arrangement 
(4) Center of interest 
(5) Light and shade 
(6) Color 
(7) Artist—other paintings, etc. 
e) Writing of compositions describing the pictures 
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. Evaluation of compositions 
. Rewards 
a) Best composition to be typewritten and framed 
b) Framed composition and the picture which it describes to be hung in a 
conspicuous place in hall or classroom 
c) All pupils writing second-best compositions to read their contributions 
at an assembly 


The first step in carrying out the project was the selection of the 
pictures to be studied. It was thought that it would be better to limit 
the number of pictures studied to about twelve. A list of the thirty- 
five pictures owned by the school was submitted to a jury of nine 


TABLE I 
PictuRES Most FREQUENTLY NAMED BY EIGHT PERSONS WHO 
WERE REQUESTED To MAKE SELECTION OF TWELVE Pic- 
TURES FOR SPECIAL STUDY AND FREQUENCY OF SELECTION 
OF EACH PICTURE 


Frequency of 


Picture Artist ster 


Syndics of the Cloth Guild Rembrandt 
Home of the Heron Innes 
Velasquez 
Van Dyck 
Velasquez 
Renoir 
Fifth Avenue at Twilight Harrison 
Sunflowers Van Gogh 
Road through Trees Corot 
The Ferryman Corot 
The Bridge Monet 
Reading from Homer Tadema 


persons interested in art. Four of these were teachers of art in the 
Detroit public schools; two were in the department of supervision; 
two were connected with business houses dealing in works of art; 
and one was employed in the Detroit Institute of Arts. Each was 
asked to check approximately twelve pictures from the list which 
they thought would be the most suitable for study. Eight replies 
were returned, and the number of pictures checked on each reply 
varied from eight to fifteen. The replies were tabulated, and the 
pictures most frequently checked by this jury of eight were selected 
to be studied. Table I shows the result of these replies. The selec- 
tions of the art critics will give an idea of the pictures which the 
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jury considered the most important and therefore most valuable 
for the pupils to study. It is interesting to compare the frequencies 
given the pictures with the evaluation made by the pupils them- 
selves, which is given later. 

The next step was the selection of the pupils who were to make 
the study. Twelve home-room groups were selected to study the 
twelve pictures, one picture to a group. As three departments were 
also to co-operate in the project, namely, the social-science depart- 
ment, the art department, and the language department, it was nec- 


TABLE II 


TWELVE PICTURES RANKED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF Boys AND 
Girts WHo GAVE Eacu Picture First CHOICE 


NuMBER OF PupIts GIVING 


RANK Picture First CHoIce 


Boys Girls 


Surrender of Breda 

Reading from Homer............... 
Fifth Avenue at Twilight 

The Ferryman 

The Bridge 

Home of the Heron 

Children of Charles I 

Syndics of the Cloth Guild 

Road through Trees 


9 
32 
39 


Infanta Margarita Theresa 
Sunflowers 


00 ONAL H 
RON ND HH C 


74 
17 
15 
I2 
I2 
gz 
8 
7 
4 
3 
° 
° 


essary to select groups which were scheduled in all three depart- 
ments. Consequently, eight groups in Grade IX A and four groups 
in Grade VIII A were selected, in which approximately 174 boys 
and 244 girls were enrolled. 

Before the pupils began the study of the pictures, each group of 
pupils inspected the twelve pictures. Each pupil selected the one 
picture of the twelve which he liked best and stated two or three 
reasons for his choice. The twelve pictures had been hung in one 
room, and the pupils were brought in from their social-science classes 
in small groups of about twelve each. Table II, which gives the 
result of this preliminary survey, shows some interesting results. 
The pictures which the boys liked best are, in several respects, quite 


PICTURE 
Boys | Girls 
24 
9 
16 
43 
5 
43 
I 14 
I 2 
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different from those which the girls preferred. A large percentage of 
the boys preferred the “Surrender of Breda,” by Velasquez, which 
depicts the surrender of a Spanish town and includes a large number 
of soldiers in full battle equipment. The horses in the picture are the 
only animals shown in the pictures in the school. The girls preferred 
the “Children of Charles I,” by Van Dyck, which portrays the three 
children of King Charles I, of England. One of the pictures chosen 
unanimously by the art jurors and another chosen by all but one 
of these critics were placed near the bottom of the list by the pupils, 
namely, “Syndics of the Cloth Guild,” by Rembrandt, and the 
“Infanta Margarita Theresa,” by Velasquez. The “Sunflowers,” by 
Van Gogh, a rather highly-colored, modern piece of art, was placed 
at the bottom of the list. The table shows that in a number of cases 
the tastes of the boys and the girls were different. 

After the preliminary survey the art teachers in the school, with 
the co-operation of the art supervisors, made an outline of study for 
each picture. The outline consisted in a series of questions under the 
four following heads: (1) questions to arouse interest; (2) questions 
on the story of the picture; (3) questions to help bring about an 
understanding of the picture, such as questions on the color, dark- 
and-light, the line, and unity; and (4) questions with regard to the 
artist. These outlines, together with the statement of the aims and 
purposes already given, were furnished to all teachers who were to 
co-operate in the project. The plan was that the outline should be 
studied for a week, if that much time was needed, in the social- 
science and art departments. After the week of study the experi- 
ment was to be taken up by. the language teachers, who were to use 
it as a project in composition. Each member of the class was to 
write a composition about the picture studied. The class was to se- 
lect five or six of the best compositions and give the writers oppor- 
tunity to improve their compositions before the final choice was made. 
A winning composition was then to be chosen for each picture, which 
was to be typewritten, framed, and hung with the picture. 

After the pictures had been studied and the compositions written, 
the twelve pictures were again collected and the pupils again inspect- 
ed them all. Each pupil was asked to write on a blank, first, the 
name of the picture he liked best; next, his second choice; and so on, 
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until the twelfth picture listed would be the one he liked the least. 
It was felt that the preliminary survey did not give a true ranking 
of the pictures because it called only for first choices. If each pupil 
were to rank every picture, a much better idea of the likings of the 
group as a whole would be secured. Table III gives the average 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE RANKS ASSIGNED THE TWELVE PICTURES BY 
THE PUPILS AFTER THE PERIOD OF STUDY 


Average Rank | Average Rank 
Picture Assigned by Assigned by 
Boys Girls 


Surrender of Breda. . ere 
Fifth Avenue at Twilight . . 
Reading from Homer 

The Ferryman 


Road through Trees 

Home of the Heron 
Children of Charles I. . 
Syndics of the Cloth Guild... 
Infanta Margarita Theresa 


HL 
DOW AWN ANAL UW CO 
HUN COW ADO 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF Pupits REPLYING “YES” AND “No” To Various ITEMS 
ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question 


67 
Do you appreciate it more now? 15 
Do you like the same picture best now that you liked best before the 

study? 30 
Did you enjoy the study of pictures? 20 
8 
55 
Would you like to repeat the study with other pictures? 20 
Have you visited the art institute since you began the picture study?. . 92 


rank assigned each picture by the pupils after the period of study. 
The results were not so different from those in the first selection as 
had been expected. The first and last choices of the boys were the 
same; the picture which had previously been ranked third by the 


| | Yes | No 
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girls, “Fifth Avenue at Twilight,” was given first place after the 
period of study and the previous first choice, “Children of Charles 
I,” was placed third. A number of the other pictures changed places, 
but on the whole there was no radical shift. The table shows that 
the boys, in general, liked highly-colored pictures showing activity 
and that the girls preferred pictures more aesthetic in type and 
subdued in color. Landscapes were fairly popular with both boys 
and girls. Portraits and the modern pictures were least popular with 
both boys and girls. 

In order that the reaction of the pupils might be secured, a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to them, the results of which appear in 
Table IV. This questionnaire revealed some interesting data. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS REPLYING “YES” AND “No” 
TO Various ITEMS ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


Z 


Question 


Did pupils display interest? 

Do you think such a project worth while?........ 
Did the pupils seem to appreciate the study? 

Did you enjoy the work? 


Eighty-five per cent of the pupils stated that they liked their picture 
more after they had studied it. Thirty per cent indicated that they 
had changed their minds with regard to the pictures that they liked 
best. Eighty per cent claimed that they had enjoyed the study of 
pictures. Probably this is a higher average than would be given 
most of the studies in which pupils engage. Ninety-two per cent 
claimed that they had learned something which helped them to ap- 
preciate pictures. Eighty per cent stated that they would like to 
repeat the study with other pictures. Eight per cent had visited the 
art institute as a result of the study. When it is remembered that 
only two weeks elapsed between the study and the questionnaire, 
the percentage who visited the art institute appears to be of real 
significance. The visits were entirely voluntary and were made by 
individuals and not by a school group. 


Yes = 
100 
100 
100 
100 
May interest be increased by such a project?.....| 100 ; 
Was there discussion among the pupils?.........} 80 
Should the project be repeated other semesters?...| 100 
Should we eventually include all groups?......... 73 
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Because the work entailed considerable extra work on the part 
of the teachers co-operating in the project, it was thought that their 
reactions should be known. Fifteen teachers assisted in the project, 
seven from the social-science department, six from the language de- 
partment, and two from the art department. A questionnaire, which 
was to be unsigned, was submitted to them and yielded the results 
shown in Table V. The replies of the teachers were very gratifying 
and would indicate that the teachers who actually did the work in 
the classrooms considered the project valuable. Seventy-three per 
cent of the teachers gave a ranking of excellent to the project as a 
whole and 27 per cent a ranking of good. 

The results of this study and of the two questionnaires justify the 
following conclusions: (1) that pupil interest in pictures was easily 
aroused; (2) that the pupils entered heartily into the study of the 
better works of art when such study emphasized appreciation; (3) 
that the pupils learned to appreciate and to enjoy the pictures be- 
longing to the school; (4) that a desire was stimulated to beautify 
the school with worth-while pictures; (5) that, to some extent at 
least, the pupils secured a better basis for understanding any work 
of art; (6) that a broad and interesting field, hitherto but little ex- 
plored, was opened to them; (7) that both teachers and pupils felt 
that such a study might well be given each semester; and (8) that 
both teachers and pupils believe the results were beneficial to the 
pupil, the school, and the community. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A treatise on measurement in the high school—Following the year 1900 the 
convergence of at least five different lines of development in education and psy- 
chology made it not only possible but inevitable that great strides in educational 
and mental measurement should be made. The earlier contributions of experi- 
mental psychology and of the anthropological studies of racial differences, the 
growing interest in feeble-mindedness, the increasing interest in individual dif- 
ferences following the unprecedented growth of school enrolment occasioned by 
compulsory education, and the development and the application to education 
of statistical methods have been followed in the last two decades by a veritable 
avalanche of books dealing with the measurement of the child and his various 
attainments. This deluge of books, dealing with the general phases as well as 
with minutely specialized aspects of educational measurements, challenges the 
writer in this field who now attempts to produce an interesting and a useful 
book. The high-school teacher or administrator will find that Dr. Odell has 
successfully met this challenge in his recent book." 

The purpose and place of this volume are aptly stated in the following para- 
graph quoted from the author’s Preface. 

This book may be thought of as a companion volume to the writer’s Traditional 
Examinations and New-Type Tests in that the two together attempt to cover rather 
completely the measuring and marking of high-school pupils; the earlier one dealing 
with tests made by the teacher and this with standardized or commercially available 
tests. It has been written with both the student preparing to teach and the teacher al- 
ready in service in mind . . . . It is intended to be elementary enough for the tyro in 
educational measurement to understand and yet critical enough to serve as a safe guide 
in the actual administration of measuring instruments and use of the results secured 
from their application [p. v]. 


Three major parts make up this volume. The first consists of two excellent 
introductory general chapters and a chapter, entitled “Criteria for the Selection 
of Tests,” which develops the author’s method of evaluating standardized tests. 
The second part consists of fourteen chapters, each of which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the outstanding tests in one secondary-school field, 


*C. W. Odell, Educational Measurement in High School. New York: Century Co., 
1930. Pp. xiv+642. $3.25. 
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such as English, foreign language, mathematics, science, social studies, manual 
arts and home economics, music and art, commercial subjects, health and phys- 
ical education, general intelligence, pupil and teacher rating. Approximately 
three hundred tests and scales for high-school subjects are discussed in detail 
in this portion of the book. The third major part consists of eight chapters deal- 
ing with the problems of the application of test results, such as norms, marks, 
classification and promotion, diagnosis, statistical methods, and graphs. An 
excellent list of publishers of tests and scales and a general bibliography which 
supplements the twenty-five bibliographies at the ends of the chapters complete 
the book. 

Dr. Odell’s latest treatise is systematically organized and concisely written. 
It fulfils its purpose of serving that particular group of readers who are interested 
in the practical aspects of educational measurements in high school. 


Aucust Dvorak 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A textbook in secondary-school administration for the teacher—The modern 
tendency to take teachers into partnership in the administration of schools is 
well reflected in a recent book? intended as a basic text in college courses in the 
training of secondary-school teachers and as professional reading for the train- 
ing of teachers in service. The volume presents in organized form a vast amount 
of material concerning the responsibilities of secondary-school teachers for vari- 
ous phases of administration. 

The chief contributions which the authors have made in preparing this book 
lie in the collection and presentation, in a compact and readable form, of a large 
amount of material with which every teacher should be familiar but with which 
the average teacher is not familiar because of its comparative inaccessibility. 
Little of the factual material and few of the principles presented are original 
findings of the authors themselves, but they have done a commendable piece of 
work in compiling and organizing a fine body of material for classroom instruc- 
tion. 

The volume is divided into twenty chapters, the first of which presents a gen- 
eral discussion of the activities and responsibilities of high-school teachers, prac- 
tically amounting to an outline of the rest of the volume. The succeeding chap- 
ters discuss in detail the responsibilities of teachers to the state; to the board of 
education, the superintendent, and other authorities; to other teachers; to pu- 
pils, parents, and patrons; and to themselves for professional growth; the 
responsibilities of teachers at the opening and closing of the school year; their 
responsibilities for giving guidance, for keeping school records and reports, for 
formulating and carrying out the schedule, for promoting extra-curriculum ac- 


t W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, The Teacher and Secondary-School Administration 
from the Point of View of the Classroom Teacher. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. xii+ 
460. $2.40. 
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tivities, for teaching health and safety, for the selection of textbooks and equip- 
ment, and for the use and care of the physical plant and equipment. The au- 
thors also discuss the teacher’s responsibility for a knowledge of secondary edu- 
cation and for a knowledge of what to teach, as well as his responsibility for the 
product of teaching and the measurement of the product. Only thirteen tables 
are used to present materials, and no graphs are used. Practically all the factual 
material is given in a running account. Many helpful questions and problems 
are presented at the close of each chapter, and a carefully selected bibliography 
is presented for each unit. 

Most of the topics presented are treated adequately and from a thoroughly 
sane and modern point of view. Considering the fact that the book is concerned 
with administrative problems from the standpoint of the teacher, certain topics 
of vital importance deserve more attention than that given them. Among the 
important topics omitted or given inadequate treatment may be mentioned the 
following: the aims and objectives of secondary education; the selection, reten- 
tion, and elimination of high-school pupils; the subjects to be taught; the 
program of studies; the school budget; and the inventory of supplies. The only 
direct reference to the aims of secondary education is found in a question at the 
close of chapter xiv. Little consideration is given to the problem of democ- 
ratizing secondary education from the standpoint of enrolment. While an en- 
tire chapter is devoted to making the school schedule, no consideration is given 
to the larger problem of the program of studies, and less than two pages is 
devoted to the question of what subjects should be taught. One chapter is de- 
voted to the responsibility of teachers for knowing school costs, but no direct 
consideration is given to the most practical side of the matter—the teacher’s 
responsibility in helping to prepare and administer the budget. 

The makeup, printing, and binding of the volume maintain the high standard 
set by the publishers in previous works. In spite of certain inadequacies in the 
treatment of some of the materials, the general impression made by the volume 
is strongly favorable. 

OLIVER L. TROXEL 
CoLoraADo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


A symposium on higher education.—The elementary school and high school 
can view with understanding the new leaven at work in higher education. Re- 
organization of the curriculum and revision of teaching and of administrative 
procedures spread progressively from the elementary school to the high school 
and later to the college as the groups served at each level became less selective. 

The volume of literature dealing with problems of higher education has in- 
creased rapidly. In 1929 there were published more than fifty books, mono- 
graphs, and bulletins in this field. Professor Toops, of Ohio State University, 
expects to publish a bibliography of approximately thirteen thousand titles 
dealing with higher education. The addition of the Journal of Higher Education 
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and the Junior College Journal to School and Society and Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision means that this field is reasonably well represented in 
periodical literature. 

A new book! brings together in twenty-two chapters discussions by a number 
of men on the major divisions and aspects of higher education. The book in- 
cludes treatments of the various colleges or schools of the university. The fields 
or divisions and the authors treating each are as follows: junior college, Leonard 
V. Koos; liberal arts, W. W. Charters; agriculture, A. C. True and E. H. Shinn; 
commerce, L. C. Marshall; dentistry, William J. Gies; education, Charles H. 
Judd; engineering, William E. Wickenden; fine arts, Harold L. Butler; law, 
Roscoe Pound; medicine, Irving S. Cutter; graduate work, James H. Tufts; and 
extension, Richard R. Price. Selected problems of organization and administra- 
tion are discussed by the following men: selection of students, J. B. Johnston; 
curriculum, Ernest H. Wilkins; student records and accounting, George F. 
Zook; personnel, Delton T. Howard; educational research, Melvin E. Haggerty; 
student health, John Sundwall; physical education and athletics, Forrest C. 
Allen; board of control, Edward C. Elliott; budget, Frederick J. Kelly; and 
alumni, Wilfred B. Shaw. 

The topics listed in the preceding paragraph indicate that the book is in- 
tended primarily for administrators and for courses in the organization and ad- 
ministration of higher education rather than for teachers. This series of chap- 
ters, by a group of eminent workers well qualified to treat their respective fields, 


should be read by all who wish a comprehensive overview of the various aspects 
of higher education. It is a valuable addition to the body of literature which al- 
ready includes the works of Koos, Proctor, and Whitney on the junior college; 
of R. L. Kelly and F. J. Kelly on the liberal-arts college; the Minnesota inves- 
tigations; the recent yearbooks of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education; and the surveys or analyses of Reeves, Charters, and Evenden. 


CARTER V. Goop 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


A superior treatise on trade and industrial teaching.—The year 1930 was out- 
standing in the publications appearing within the field of industrial education, 
and the reviewer believes the volume by Selvidge and Fryklund? to be the best 
book of that banner year. The significance of the book lies not alone in emphasis 
on planning for more worthy attainment through improved means of analysis 
but in the presentation and patient interpretation of a classroom method ap- 
plicable in fields other than that named in the title. In the junior high school 
period and in all types of subsequent training, including professional training, 
great gain would follow acceptance of the views and techniques which these 
authors have detailed. 


* Higher Education in America. Edited by Raymond A. Kent. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1930. Pp. x+690. $4.00. 

2R. W. Selvidge and Verne C. Fryklund, Principles of Trade and Industrial Teach- 
ing. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1930. Pp. 420. $2.75. 
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The book contains nineteen chapters, of which the following are representa- 
tive: ‘What the Teacher Should Be,” “What Shall We Teach?” “Analyzing 
Our Task,” “Arranging Our Material,” “The Preparation of Instructions,” 
“Our Teaching Plan,” “How We Learn,” and “Measuring Results.” From 
cover to cover, chapter divisions being ignored for the moment, the text is 
broken into 289 sections averaging a page and a third in length. The following 
selected captions will serve to give a better understanding of the material cov- 
ered in these brief, specific units: ‘What the industrial-arts program should in- 
clude,” “Jobs not satisfactory units of instruction,” “Skill is an exact habit,” 
“How to select the jobs,”’ “The job plan,” “The progress chart,’’ “We must 
provide for individual progress,” ““Types of written instruction,” “Basic prin- 
ciples of the demonstration,” ‘Training for skill requires a different method 
from that required for thought and reasoning,” ““A fundamental error in teach- 
ing,” “Diagnosis of pupil difficulties.”” The book closes with an appendix giving 
examples of available achievement tests in industrial subjects which are useful 
in both general and vocational teaching situations. 

The chapters devoted to the psychological aspects of teaching, which are 
particularized for industrial teachers, are a strong feature of the book. These 
chapters are not assumed to obviate the necessity for preliminary courses in 
psychology in special curriculums but they form an excellent review of phases 
most worth while in industrial education. The items have been well selected and 
clearly treated. These chapters would seem to have had more appropriate place- 
ment earlier in the volume. 

Great emphasis is given throughout the book to the necessity for individual 
instruction and to the physical preparation for this instruction through the use 
of written materials. Necessary caution has been employed lest the least pro- 
fessional workers accept their tasks as those of foremen rather than as those of 
sympathetic friends to persons engaged in learning and developing activities. 
The authors justify major use of the written-instruction-sheet method largely on 
the ground that it is thorough and that it fixes responsibility for progress square- 
ly on the learners, thereby defeating dallying and idleness. The reviewer ac- 
knowledges these and other claims for the written-instruction method, but he 
cannot go so far, in the ratio of its use, as is implied in this volume. He would 
seek times and places for a less general employment of written materials, espe- 
cially with industrial-arts groups, than is recommended in this book. 

For use as a textbook in college the book is excellent in organization although 
the chapters might have been of more even length. Each chapter is briefly sum- 
marized and is followed by good reference lists and useful questions; wherever 
possible, sets of directions for observation of classroom practice are provided. 
Definitions and distinctions scattered throughout demand thoughtful reading 
and provide bases for good class discussions. 

On the whole, the book is an excellent piece of work, logical and direct. The 
administrator may use it to evaluate his teachers and their efforts in this field. 
The industrial instructor, as he reads, can check himself against a clear-cut pic- 
ture of what he should know, do, and be. Far from being autocratic, it offers a 
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plan whereby each student and teacher, in keeping with his talents and back- 


ground, may be himself and still be great. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Homer J. Suira 


A reader and guidebook on school-shop management.—The industrial-arts field 
has waited a quarter of a century for an organized assemblage of teaching and 
managing suggestions such as has now been made available in book form by 
Ericson. Teachers and supervisors of experience will regret that they were 
forced to acquire these first-aid and remedial hints piecemeal through the years 
by trial and error; and, if a forward look is taken, the field practice cannot 
change sufficiently in a decade to render obsolete any considerable portions of 
this volume. It is the work of a man “who has been there” and who has done 
much thinking at his post. It climaxes the growing reputation of the author for 
sane and wholesome handling of topics practical in the extreme. 

The book is divided into three parts of uneven length: “Procedure in Teach- 
ing Shopwork,” containing 12 chapters of 265 pages; ‘“The What in Teaching 
Shopwork,” 5 chapters of 72 pages; ““The Shop Teacher as a Part of the School 
and the Profession,” 6 chapters of 67 pages. There is a good working index, a 
detailed table of contents, and 29 helpful illustrations. The 343 sections are 
conveniently numbered and average somewhat more than a single page in 
length. This arrangement gives definiteness to the presentations and makes 
initial reading only a whet and preparation for continued handling. The book is 
more than a textbook for college courses; it is a manual or guidebook in manage- 
ment rather than method. Objectives and content are discussed as a background, 
the aim seeming to be that the teacher and the man in training shall be brought 
to a thoughtful understanding of daily employment conditions. 

There is much in these pages that will be welcomed by principals and super- 
intendents. Even cursory examination will suggest placing the volume in the 
hands of special teachers or using it as a basis for departmental meetings. The 
treatment of physical conditions of shops, how to make the department attrac- 
tive to patrons, and the building of student morale are peculiarly worth while. 
There would be wisdom in mailing the volume to new teachers with their con- 
tracts. 

The reviewer has presumed to select certain sections for the special attention 
of two groups of readers, each set of twenty-five sections totaling about forty 
pages scattered through the book. The sections most suitable for principals and 
superintendents are Sections 17, 18, 31, 63, 64, 112, 113, 125, 131, 135, 157, 160, 
193, 210, 215, 217, 226, 272, 273, 325, 326, 328, 329, 331, and 332. Those most 
suitable for industrial teachers and supervisors are Sections 9, 13, 14, 23, 28, 
31, 35, 41, 42, 55, 62, 63, 64, 67, 68, 96, 105, 109, 114, 131, 193, 249, 265, 315, 
and 336. 

t Emanuel E. Ericson, Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts. Peoria, Illinois: Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1930. Pp. 434. $3.00. 
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Another title might have made the book more attractive to teachers of trades. 
Although it deals primarily with the industrial arts, much of the material in the 
book would be as helpful to vocational industrial teachers as to industrial-arts 
teachers. Reference is made to most of the basic professional books in the field 
and to the two special journals. There might have been broader inclusion in this 
respect. As to the dates of citations, the increase is logical from 1916 to 1929, 
although much good material issued during the year of publication has been 
omitted—a circumstance that is probably unavoidable. Withal, it is an excellent 
book—readable, practical, forceful, and highly conducive to the professional ad- 
vancement of a special group and a special teaching field. The questions and 
problems at the close of chapters are distinctive in that they do not merely re- 
view the text but create interest in additional topics. 


Homer J. SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Intramural athletics in secondary schools —There is little helpful literature in 
the field of intramural athletics and play days for secondary schools. A recent 
publication’ presents a considerable body of information and helpful suggestions 
concerning the organization and administration of these activities. This book is 
one of a series dealing with extra-curriculum activities in secondary schools. 
The purpose of the authors is to show the place of the intramural program and 
the play-day organization in the realization of the new philosophy of physical 
education. The materials have been secured from three sources: (1) the expe- 
riences of the writers in their respective fields of secondary-school work, (2) the 
results of a questionnaire study which indicated the present status of the in- 
tramural program, and (3) the literature appearing in books and magazines. 

Chapter v presents the status of intramural athletics in the secondary schools. 
Much information of value is presented, particularly that in reference to the 
administration of the activities. It is shown also that the intramural program is 
already rather widely accepted as a definite part of the program of health and 
physical education in the schools studied. The general and specific objectives 
set up for the guidance of intramural activities cover an extremely wide range, 
considerably more than would seem possible of attainment. Most of the games 
and sports used in intramural programs are described, a bit too briefly, however, 
to be of much practical value. Much of the material contained in the book has 
been used by the authors and is of practical value to school administrators and 
teachers in physical education. 

The program of athletics in colleges and universities is now under serious 
scrutiny. Many needed changes are being made in the administration of college 
athletics and a decided trend is evident toward the promotion of intramural 
sports. School administrators are recognizing the need to provide activity for all 


* Edgar Marian Draper and George Mimms Smith, Intramural Athletics and Play 
Days. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. Pp. xii+138. $1.00. 
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students rather than for a selected few. To a certain extent a similar situation 
exists in the athletic program of the secondary schools. The promotion of a 
saner and sounder program of health and physical education, based on educa- 
tional standards and stressing activities for all, would help to keep the athletic 
situation under control. This book will be most helpful to the establishment and 


promotion of intramural activities and play days. 
L. B. SHARP 


A guide to American biography.—The numerous biographies and autobiog- 
raphies that have come from the press during the last decade are indicative of 
the popular appeal made by the personal element in history. Although few 
educators and historians today subscribe without reservation to Carlyle’s 
famous dictum that “the history of what man has accomplished in this world 
is at bottom the history of the great men who have worked here,” all agree, with 
variations in emphasis, that it is desirable to stress the personal equation in the 
study of the past, especially in presenting history to young people. By provid- 
ing in convenient form a selective, annotated, and classified list of the American 
biographies particularly suited for pupils in the secondary school, the National 
Council for the Social Studies has added another valuable bulletin to the series 
of serviceable publications it launched four years ago. 

The authors of the bulletin on American biography have wisely restricted 
their listings to approximately five hundred titles limited ‘(1) to books now in 
print, (2) to books in all likelihood suitable for and interesting to the pupils of 
the secondary school . . . . and (3) to volumes which . . . . will contribute to the 
pupils’ understanding of and liking for American history” (p. 5). In their selec- 
tion of titles the compilers have been guided by “the standards of historical 
accuracy, literary quality, and psychological appeal” (p. 15). For the most part 
the choices reveal sound judgment and discriminating insight. 

The books have been grouped in fourteen divisions based largely on chrono- 
logical considerations. Representative classifications are ‘“The Period of Discov- 
ery and Exploration,” “The Period of Colonization,” “The Early National 
Period,” “Social and Intellectual History before the Civil War,” ‘Settlement of 
the West,” “Business and Invention since the Civil War,” “The United States 
Today.” In addition to the annotated biographical lists, the bulletin contains a 
suggestive and stimulating chapter on the use of biography in the teaching of 
American history. By their compilation the authors have rendered a real service 
for the enrichment of courses in American history in both the junior high 
school and the senior high school. 

Howarp C, Hitt 

t Florence H. Wilson and Howard Eugene Wilson, Bibliography of American Biog- 
raphy Selected and Annotated for Secondary Schools. Publications of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Number 5. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 
1930. Pp. 64. $0.75. 
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A textbook in elementary Spanish.—Another unit in the Language, Literature, 
and Life Series has just been published. This is an elementary textbook which 
includes in one volume all the materials for the first-year course in high-school 
Spanish. These materials are so chosen and graded as to bring about the pro- 
gressive development of the five immediate objectives recommended by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study for the first two years of language study in 
the high school: the ability to read the foreign language; such knowledge of the 
grammar as is necessary for reading with comprehension; the ability to pro- 
nounce correctly, understand, and use the language in its simpler forms; knowl- 
edge of the foreign country and its people; and increased knowledge of word 
meanings and grammar in English as well as the relation between the mother- 
tongue and the new language. This book is, as far as the reviewer has been able 
to discover, the only textbook in Spanish which integrates all the materials 
necessary for the attainment of these five objectives in one volume. The size of 
the book (512 pages) and the double-column arrangement of material on the 
page make this result possible. 

The text is introduced by a chapter on Spanish pronunciation which is com- 
plete and scholarly. The main part of the book consists of one hundred and 
fifty lessons, each of which forms a complete day’s work, and twenty chapters in 
English dealing with Spanish history, geography, customs, and characteristics. 
Every fifth lesson is a review so that the arrangement follows naturally the 
five-day high-school week. An unusual feature is the brief appendix of English 
grammar at the end of the book, which enables the pupil to find out for himself 
meanings of grammatical terms that he does not understand. The whole book 
is beautifully illustrated with numerous interesting and unusual photographs. 

The arrangement of the lessons is ideal. Each begins with a generous amount 
of interesting reading material which is followed by a vocabulary, a lesson in 
grammar explained so simply in English that the pupil needs little or no explana- 
tion by the teacher, questions in Spanish on the reading, and a number of drill 
exercises of a widely varied nature. While the book is intended to follow the 
reading method, it contains such a wealth of material that it can be used suc- 
cessfully by exponents of other methods. 

This textbook has many unusual and valuable features. A most important 
one is the perfect integration of reading, grammar, and cultural materials so that 
a smooth and regular progress is assured from day to day. Furthermore, an 
unusually large amount of reading material, the equivalent of 225 pages, is 
contained in the book. These reading lessons are written in clear, vivid Spanish 
and take up such topics of general interest to pupils as Noche de fiesta, En un 
patio de Sevilla, La casa de Marta, and El Cid. The vocabulary is limited to 
words of high frequency, and mastery is assured by gradual induction and 
frequent repetition. A feature of the book which will make a strong appeal to 


t Rose Lovenhart Friedman, Doris King Arjona, and Esther Pérez Carvajal, Spanish 
Book One. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. Pp. xxxvi+476. $1.92. 
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the pupil and arouse his interest in Spain and in the Spanish people is the series 
of cultural lessons in English scattered throughout the book. A few of the chap- 
ter titles—“‘The Moors in Spain,’”’ “The Spanish Gypsies of Granada,” “The 
Alhambra,”—will indicate the high interest and informational value of these 
lessons, which are written in a delightfully colorful and intimate style. 

Defects in the book are so small as to be scarcely worth mention. Surely the 
authors might have found more familiar words than Oporto and cuisine with 
which to illustrate the pronunciation of Spanish o and short u in the Introduc- 
tion. An occasional lesson in grammar may seem a trifle long for one day’s 
comprehension. Such rare minor defects, however, do not affect the general ex- 
cellence of the book, which is as nearly flawless as it is possible for a textbook in 
a modern language to be. Spanish teachers all over the country will do well to 
give this book careful consideration when selecting a textbook for first-year 


classes in high school. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Myrtle VIOLET SUNDEEN 


A science textbook which emphasizes learning activities —A new textbook in 
general science' has appeared. While the authors do not state for which grade 
the book is intended, it presumably fits ninth-grade pupils, since the term “‘gen- 
eral science’ has been commonly accepted as the title of the science course for 
this grade. 

The book is not a revision of Civic Science in Home and Community by the 
same authors but is an entirely new book with a different type of organization. 
The content is set up in the form of twenty-one major units, each with several 
subdivisions. These subdivisions are headed with titles in the form of problems. 
The general selection of content follows the rather standard pattern established 
by studies of the content of the general-science course. The authors accept A 
Synthesis and Evaluation of Subject-Matter Topics in General Science by Frances 
Day Curtis as the basic authority for selection of content. 

Each large unit is set up according to the following type of organization: 
(1) preview; (2) problem statement; (3) text, including directions for demon- 
strations and practical exercises; (4) a self-testing exercise for pupils for each 
subproblem; (5) a review summary; (6) a test of fundamental concepts; (7) an 
achievement test in the form of questions to be answered; (8) a set of practical 
problems, projects, reports, questions for debate, and suggestions for the home 
laboratory; (9) a list of helpful references. An outstanding feature of the book 
is to be found in this elaborate extension of teaching devices and suggestive 
pupil activities. At the end is a glossary of important terms. The content is up 
to date in its treatment of modern applications of science, for example, aviation, 
automobiles, radio, and television. 

Mechanically the book is attractive; the cover, the introductory illustrations 


* George W. Hunter and Walter G. Whitman, Problems in General Science. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1930. Pp. xii+-688. 
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in color, the text illustrations—all make for appeal to the eye of teacher and 
pupils. 

Too much material may be covered in a brief way. This difficulty is common 
in textbooks in general science and in the course as it exists in schools today. 
A single, consistent thread of thought running completely through the whole 
book is difficult to find. This fault is also fairly common in textbooks and courses 
in general science. However, the book is to be seriously considered as one of the 
important newcomers, and it should be examined by every teacher of general 


science. 
K. WATKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 
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